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Dover Street Studios 


AN ENVIABLE THRONE—MR. LEWIS WALLER AND MISS EVE TITHERADGE IN “THE PERFECT LOVER” AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE 


Mr. Waller plays the part of a hard-up journalist, Joseph Tremblett, and Miss Eve Titheradge (the younger daughter of the well-known actor) figures as 
his daughter. This picture shows him when he has refused to take money from his brother and is asking the little girl whether she minds having 
to go on typewriting 
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London, November First, 1905. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ Sphere, London." 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- ‘Station Hotel, Scotland.—(Rail, post, and telegraph: Aviemore). First-class 
Residential Hotel. Electrically lighted throughout, Passenger elevator and other modern 
comforts and ;conveniences. For tariff, apply Mr. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 
Route, Highland Railway. 


Golfing, fishing. 


B@EFORD.—Tanton's Hotel. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter gatden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Eotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


ROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1540, with oak-panelled 
rooms. Comfortable hunting quarters. Garage. Moderate tarift. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


PAWLISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


DEVONPORT.— Royal Hotel. First Class Naval and Military. 


Stands on the finest site in Dornoch, commanding 


PoRNOCH (Scotland).—Station Hotel. 
Route, Highland 


magnificent views in every direction. Faces sea, and is close to golf course, 
Railway. 


ELIXSTOWE.—“ The Felix.” A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


J[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


NVERNESS.—Station Hotel. Patronised by Royalty. Restaurant on station platform. Route, 
Highland Railway. 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel, St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class hotel in the 
easeilends Magnificent position, facing sea and harbours. High-class cuisine with a most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarters for hunting men. 


LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MATLOCK BATH.— ‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW FOREST, Lyndhurst.—Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered. 


way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


SCARBORO!.— The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated, En 
pension. Table d’Hote, Telegrams: ‘‘ Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202; 


GS OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores, 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 


hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


NTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Inclusive charge ro/- per day. 


On 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, an original Play by Alfred Sutro, entitled— 


ies PabsReREsCale aL OhVeE RR 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Foe CORBIS EU M. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and g o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stainped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 35., and 2s. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony, 61. 
(Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Tele- 
grams :‘* Coliseum. London.” 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
“THE BUGLE. CALL.” 
“A REVUE," by Gero. GrossMmirH, JUNR. 
Supporced by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. Box Office 10 to 10. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
RECITAL AND FINAL APPEARANCE IN LONDON THIS SEASON 


MISCHA ELMAN, 


Assisted by 
Miss ADELA VERNE (Solo Pianoforte). 


_ Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s., 6d., 1s., at Queen's Hall; usual Agents; and Concert- 
Direction Daniel Mayer, 18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: I.—THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON. 
son, Illustrated. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: IX.—FOOTBALL, By G. B. Pottock-Hopsott, 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XIV.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: SPRINGE. By J. L. Basurorp, M.A. (Written by gracious permission of 
Katser Wilhelm II.) Itlustrated, 

AN IRISH POULTRY FUND. By DorotuEa Conyers. 

THE BALRAMPUR KHEDDAH. By Hamitton Douatas. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: IX.—A DEAD MAN'S JOKE, By H. Knicur HorsFIEvp. 

AN IRISH SHOOTING HOTEL, By H. T, Inman.  IIlustrated, 

MAN VERSUS WOMAN IN THE REALM OF SPORT. By 
Illustrated, 

ARE FOXES DEGENERATE? By F. W. MiLvarp, 

THE EYREFIELD LODGE STUD, 1905. By Litian E. Bianp. I/lustrated. 

LIVING FOR SPORT ON £156 PER ANNUM: II].—HOW AND WHERE TO DO IT. 
By ALEx W. Perry. 

BRIDGE. By * PorTLanp.”’ 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue SepremBer Awarp. Illustrated. 


CHARING CROSS: 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


ONLY 


NovEMBER 7, at 3. 


By ALFrep E, T, Wat- 


HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘HE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTOKS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - : - - £1 8s, ad. 
Six months - - - - - 14s, 1d, 
Three months - - - - - Petar Gs 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 198. od. 
Six months - - = - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
“4 Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ''THre TarLer,” 
Great New Street. London, E.C. 


BOOKS; RECEIVED ~BY = THE TATLER? 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Farry TaLes Every Cuttp SHoutp Know. Edited by H. W. Mabie. 5s. (Heinemann.) 

Cuitpe Haroup's Pi-GrimaGe, by Lord Byron; ‘t Warren Hastings,” by Lord Macaulay; ‘‘The 
Four Georges,” by William Makepeace Thackeray, ‘‘ The Carlton Classics.” Wrapper, 3d. 
net; cloth, 6d. net; leather, 1s. net. (Long.) 

A Bir or A Rocur. By Nat Gould. 1s. (Long.) 

Tue JApE Eve. By Fergus Hume. 6d. (Long.) 

Tre NuNNERY WALL. By Elizabeth Holland. 6s. (Nash.) 

THe SieGe AND FALt or Port ArtHuR. By W. Richmond Smith. 
General Sir W. H. Nicholson, K.C.B. 12s. 6d. net. (Nash.) 
Littieut REVELsS AND INNocENTt’s ISLAND. By W.B. Rands. 6s. 
Atroy. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 
Kincpoms Curious. By Myra Hamilton. 5s. (Heinemann.) 
TuRKEY AND ITS Future. By Archibald J. Dunn, F.S.S. 1s, 
Kate GREENAWAY. By M. H. Spielmann and G., S. Layard. 

42s. net. (Black.) 
Tue SELLING PLaTeR. By Nat Gould. 2s. (Long.) 
Tue Priest AND THE Actor. By the Rev. J. W. Parish, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 
CuurcH AND STAGE. By the Rey. Donald Hole. 2d. (Elliot Sto-k.) 
3d. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tre Actors’ Caurca Union. Sixth Annual Report, 1904-5. 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
art of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 


e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


With a Preface by Lieut.- 


(Lane.) 
(Lane.) 


(Effingham Wilson.) 
Fitty-three Illustrations in Colour. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stele. 


The Pretty Children Group Competition. 

During this week and the three succeed- 
ing ones | am publishing a selection from 
the photographs sent in to the Pretty 
Children Group Competition. From these 
five collections of interesting and, indeed, 
beautiful photographs I ask my readers 
to decide which is the prettiest. That 
decision must be given on a post card 
addressed, “The Editor of Ture Tater 
Pretty Children Group Competition, 6, 
Great New Street, London, E.C.” It is 
particularly requested that no post card 
be sent in until the last page of pretty 
children has been published. The three 
prizes (a grandfather clock, a stereoscope, 
and a drawing by Herbert Railton) will 
be given to the senders of the photo- 
graphs which obtain the most votes; that 
is to say, after Wednesday, November 22, 
when the last page will appear. 


Too Late, too Late!—I am still re- 
ceiving photographs but they are all too 
late, even though the senders naturally 
assure me that they are much prettier 
children than those | 
am publishing. 


A Statue that was 
an Anachronism.— Paris 
has: recently had an 
amusing experience 
over the statue of 
Camille | Desmoulins, 
which was unveiled 
not long ago but dis- 
appeared unexpectedly 
a night or two alter- 
wards. It seems that 
most of the garments 
with which the sculp- 
tor had provided the 
revolutionary firebrand 


were of the wrong 
date. The coat and 
cloak were several 


years too late, whilst 
instead of knee 
breeches and shoes 
with large buckles he 
was wearing very mod- 
ern riding boots. The 
statue is now being 
redressed in accordance 
with history. 


SOME 


Russell 


A CAT WORTH £1,000 


Lady Decies's Champion Fulmer Zaida, a 
chinchilla, adjudicated ‘‘the best in the show." 
She has carried oft about 400 prizes 


“Riding the Whirlwind.” —- For the 
moment Hungary is the storm centre of 
Europe, and the man whom the fates have 
selected to ride the coming whirlwind is 
Count Albert Apponyi, the most popular 


Play Pictorial 
MISS GERTIE MILLAR 


The popular actress now appearing in The Spring 


Chicken, at whose house, 69, Russell Square, a painful 
case of suicide occurred 


“PASSIVE RESISTERS"”» WHO HAVE BEEN 


All the above are Nonconformists who have been in prison rather than pay the rate which as ey consider 


is to maintain sectarian education by the State 


IN PRISON 


of the Magvar leaders with the possible 
exception of his friend, Kossuth. Count 
Andrassy may be the nominal head of the 
popular party, but it is Count Apponyi 
who pulls the strings. The latter has a 
fine presence and a magnificent gilt of 
oratory, and these are the qualities which 
influence the crowd. But behind the big 
forehead and the beetling brows there is 
intellectual power as well, and as the huge 
Wellington nose indicates he is keen to 
use his great directing ability. 


The Eternal Want of Pence.—Sarali 
Bernhardt is once again in financial diffi- 
culties, and it is considered probable that 
unless she brings back a large sum of 
money from South America her well-known 
theatre in Paris will never be opened again. 
The theatre belongs to the municipality of 
Paris, and the city fathers have treated the 
great artist with every possible considera- 
tion. Recognising the Divine Sarah as one 
of the glories of France, whose genius has 
contributed largely to educational interests 
by making Paris pre-eminently the home of 
dramatic art, they have allowed the rent 
and taxes to go unpaid for three years. 


Gaiety—and Sadness.—It is not often 
that the Gaiety is the 
pivot of sucha tragedy 
as was enacted in the 
boudoir of Miss Gertie 
Millar (Mrs. Lionel 
Monckton) at 69, Rus- 
sell Square, early on 
Sunday morning, when 
a young German baron 
was found fatally shot 
in the temple. He had 
made his way into the 
house by a window, 
and in a_ bewildered 
moment had ended his 
infatuation for the 
charming lady who 
reigns at the Gaiety. 


Everyone Stepping 
South. — Cap Martin 
Hotel, near Monte 


Carlo, has undergone 
considerable exten- 
sions in anticipation 
of the forthcoming 
season. Maple of Tot- 
tenham Court Road 
has most tastefully 
refurnished it. 


AT THE NATIONAL CAT SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Mr. Louis Wain, the well-known cat artist, adjudicating upon a new variety. 
In the process of trying to get the eyes the cat has lost much in size 
Now, however, a fine specimen has been got which has the proportions of an ordinary white cat 


white cat with blue eyes. 
of its coat. 
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This year the most popular type is a 
and in the quality 


THE TAREE 
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Gladstone, Lord George Sanger, and the Pretty Duchess. 


A Great Showman.—Lord George San- 
ger has given his last. wild-beast. show. 
He looks as hale and hearty and nimble 
of foot as ever in spite of the fact that he 


LORD GEORGE SANGER 


The great showman has given his last circus. He is 
nearly seventy-eight and has been fifty-four years ‘‘on 
the road” 


will be seventy-eight in a few weeks time. 
He has been in business for fifty-four years. 
His father wore a pigtail and fought with 
Nelson. The roving spirit of the father 
was handed down to the son, who has led 
a very busy and very adv enturous life, 
He was the last entertainer to receive a 
present from the late Queen Victoria, and 
possesses a very fine diamond ring given 
him by King Edward. We feel rather 
sorry at the fate that may overtake many 
of his beloved animals. 


Alarming News about Gibraltar.—Sea 
captains cruising in the Mediterranean 
say that Gibraltar has been rotting and 
crumbling for many years, but that of late 
the disintegration has gone on at a faster 
rate than heretofore. They say that the 
stone forming this-imposing cliff is rotten 
stone and that in a little while the phrase, 
“the strength of Gibraltar,” will be mean- 
ingless. Those who sail past Gibraltar 
cannot fail, I am told, to notice on the 
eastern slope of the fortress enormous 
silver-coloured patches gleaming in the 
sun. These patches, in some cases 30 or 
40 ft. square, are the proof of Gibraltar’s 
disintegration. Of thick, strong cement 
they keep huge spurs on the cliff’s side 
from tumbling into the blue sea. 


Chaplain to the Prince.— The Rey. 
Leonard Tyrwhite, who accompanies the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to India as 
their private chaplain, is one of the most 
energetic and earnest clergymen in the 
Church of England. A private chaplaincy 
does not give much scope for enthusiasm, 
but as vicar of Fenton in Staffordshire 


Mr. Tyrwhite has found opportunity for 
doing much of that work which outside 
the Church of England is generally known 
as revivalism. His fierce denunciation of 
“the Devil in the Potteries” a few years 
ago gave great offence in Staffordshire, but 
Mr. Tyrwhite preached his message in 
season and out of season until the improve- 
ment he desired had been effected. He is 
a brother-in-law of Lord Knollys and a 
brother of the commander of the Renown. 


‘““The Upper Ten.”—If it be true that 
the world is in the hands of the wealthy 
the 10,000 richest men in the world are 
clearly the people who in reality should 
rank as “the upper ten.” Of these 10,000 
there is none whose private fortune is less 
than £250,000. At least one hundred of 
them are worth more than £2,000,000 
each, over thirty have more than 
£10,000,000 each, fourteen monopolise 
more than £20,000,000 each, and there are 
seven whose individual fortunes exceed 
£40,000,000.. With very few exceptions 
these multi-millionaires are Jews, Germans, 
or Anglo-Saxons—very largely the latter it 
must be confessed. In spite of the reputa- 
tion for thrift and acquisitiveness which 
has pursued the Jew through the centuries 
the chosen people still lag a little way 
behind their semi-chosen confréves in the 
art of piling up pelf. 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH AT THE 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK, MOTOR RACES 


The duchess is a very enthusiastic motorist and heartily 
cheered the winner of the Vanderbilt Cup 


The New King of Norway. — Prince 
Charles of Denmark, as was announced in 
Tue TATLER some months ago, has been 
offered the vacant throne of Norway, and 
every one is pleased except the Kaiser. 
King Edward is especially gratified at the 
improvement in his son-in- law's prospects, 
and Princess Maud, though regretting her 
English home, appreciates the advantages 
of an assured position for her husband. 
The King’s income will be £50,000 a year 
with a palace in Christiania, a yacht, and 
a country house kept up for him. Prince 
Charles is clever and full of energy, whilst 
the Princess is generally considered the 
most intelligent member of the Royal 
Family. Their only child, though not 
inheriting the good looks of either of his 
parents, is a fine little boy. 


A Cycling Queen. — Princess Maud 
will be the only real reigning royalty 
who has ever cycled through the streets 
of London. Before her marriage King 
Edward's youngest daughter caught the 
bicycle craze very badly and was quite 
an expert on the wheel. She is the 
cleverest of the British princesses of the 
younger generation and has quite an 
extensive acquaintance with French litera- 
ture, though I believe she plagued her 
governess. by her wilful ways in her 
younger days, when it is whispered she 
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was a regular little pickle. She used to 
be rather quick-tempered at one time, but 
she was so impulsively kind-he sarted as 
well that the people in her suite simply 
worshipped her. She will have no diffi- 
culty in learning Norwegian, for she 
mastered Russian—a much more difficult 
language—in a very short time, and can 
speak and write it almost as well as her 
cousin, the Czarina. 


Valuable Relics Abroad.— The relics 
which are preserved in the churches 
abroad are very valuable possessions for 
they attract a great number of believers 
and sightseers, and the fact that these 
relics seem to have multiplied is no draw- 
back to their value. Andrew holds the 
record with five bodies, six heads, seventeen 
arms, legs, and hands. Anthony has 
ouly one head but he has four bodies. 
a Barbe has three bodies and two he: ue 

Blaise, one body and five heads; St. 
Pa the Baptist, ten heads; St. George, 
thirty bodies; and St. Sebastien, four 
bodies, five heads, and thirteen arms. As 
for St. Denis he has four heads, one of 
which. is in France, one at St. Emmeran, 
a third at Prague, and a fourth at Bam- 
berg. 


The Kaiser Explains himself. — The 
Kaiser has ordered the preparation of an 
expensive work, richly illustrated, which 
will describe all those artistic objects for 
the existence of which he is directly re- 


sponsible in architecture, statuary, and 
painting. The book will also explain 
the Kaiser's attitude towards modern 


tendencies in art and be an elaborate 
apologia for his Majesty’s preference for 
the old masters in painting. 


THE GLADSTONE STATUE FOR THE STRAND 


It is the work of Mr. Hamo Thornycro%t, RA. (seen 
in this photog’aph), and will be unveiled by Mr. John 
Morley on Saturday 
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What the Firstenighters Went out to See last Week. 


“Lights Out.” — Strong, real, and 
moving, Lights Out should prove a success 
at the Waldorf. Curiously enough it is 
not the leading man who carries it “off, for 
Mr. H. B. Irving plays the part of a young 
officer who falls in love with the sergeant’s 
daughter in the way of a designing villain 
rather than as an impetuous boy who is 
swept off his feet by the woman as much 
as by himself. Moreover, he does not look 
a bit likea German officer, and his reddish 
wig was most un- 
happy. But then 
the play does not 
depend on one 
man. Every cha- 
racter is a separate 
study, carefully 
differentiated. Mr. 
Charles Fulton is 
powerful as the old 
Siereeamits -Mr 
Charles Weir made 
a great hit as a 
misogynistic — cor- 
poral, and = Miss 
Eva Moore brings 
her rare gift of poig- 
nancy to bear on 
the part of the ser- 
geant’s daughter. 
Miss Moore is much 
better in the part 
than was the lady 
who played it in 
German at the 
Great Queen Street 
Theatre and who was present in a stall, 
where Mr. Hertz (Miss Halstan’s father) 
came to pay his respects to her. Some of 
the uniforms were not so smart as they 
might have been, but these are trifles. The 
fact remains that ‘Lights Out i is so essentially 
dramatic that it is absolutely absorbing. 
I wonder who made the translation of 
Herr Beverleitt s striking play? Some 
transatlantic expressions seem to indicate 
the hand of the American. 


THE SCENE ON BOARD THE YACHT, 


Robert Ridgway, the runaway bridegroom (M7 


been followed to the yacht by the family of himself and his wife, including his father, 


THE SYMBOLIC SCENE IN 


The English Capus.—Mr. H. H. Davies, 
who has been labelled by Mr. Walkley 
“the English Capus,” has written a rather 
daring play in Captain Drew on Leave at 
the New Theatre, for it librates between 
farce, risky drawing-room melodrama, and 
a problem. Sir Charles Wyndham on 


this occasion plays the part of a naval 
captain who starts flirting with a married 
woman as a way of spending his holiday. 
is entirely 


Of course, he in the wrong, 


“LIGHTS OUT” AT THE 


Klara Volkhardt (Miss Eva Moore), the veteran sergeant’s daughter, has fallen in love with Lieutenant v.n Lauffen 
(Mr. H. B. Irving), and when in the last act of the play she boldly declares that she went out to the lieutenant of her 
own acccrd, her father (Mr. Fu'ton), whcse military sense of duty prevents him from thrashing the lieutenant, shoo's 


her dead in the latter’s quarters 


but as the play was written for Sir Charles 
Wyndham it ends up with the captain’s 

administering quite a long lecture to the 
husband, whom he has nearly wronged. 
On account of this and other adroit 
somersaults Mr. Davies’s play is agreeable. 
It is beautifully acted by a small company 
which includes Miss Marion Terry (at her 
very best) as the married woman and Miss 
Mary Moore as a young friend who goes 
far tosave her. Sir Charles is—Sir Chi itle a3; 


““CORYPHEE,” IN 


. William Collier), is informing his brother-in-law, the Duke of Carbondale (Mr, Cranley Douglas), that he is a silly ass. 
His wife (Miss Ida Conquest) is on his left. 


Judge Ridgway, on his right. 


WALDORF THEATRE 


“ON THE QUIET” 


Honouring Puccini. —The Ricordis gave 
a nice little supper at the Savoy last week 
in honour of Signor Puccini. The guests 
sat down at midnight, for some of them 
had been playing in Madama Butterfly at 
Covent Garden. Signor Puccini is a big, 
shy man, not a bit like the conventional 
composer, He wears his honours—and 
they are many, including the devotion of 
the King for La Bohéme—as if he were an 
ordinary mortal (which he is not); and he 


signed the menu 
cards for many of 
the guests with 


great good humour. 
Puccini had Gia- 
chetti on his rrght, 
Cisernos was the 
queen of another 
table, while Miss 
Marie Tempest, 
speaking French 
most  vivaciously, 
dominated a third. 
The most delight- 
ful enthusiasm was 
displayed by the 
Italians when that 
flashlight artist 
who is so like his 
grace of Norfolk 
(on an elongated 
scale) mounted his 
precarious rostrum 
and posed the com- 
pany for his excit- 
ing flash !— puff! 
performance. Altogether the occasion was 
memorable. Few of the musical critics 
were there as most of them had gone off 
to the more solid joys of the Norwich 
Festival. There was a rush to get seats 
for Mefistofele which was billed for revival 
(after a very long rest) last night. Mean- 
time the fancy-dress balls are being held 
as usual on alternate Fridays, no opera 
being given the same evening. Tancy 
dress is much more worn than formerly. 


Bassano 


Dover Street Stud: 


AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 


Ridgway has 


The parson, at the 


extreme right of the picture, had surreptitiously married young Ridgway 


ca 
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The Primce of Wales’s Visit to 


TRAINED ELEPHANTS FOR THE SHOOTING 


The King at Sandringham.—When the 
King tires of travelling he always enjoys a 
quiet time at Sandringham. It is “ home” 
to him, and when he is there he puts off 
the prince altogether and dons the country 
gentleman. At Sandringham he is a model 
host ; every guest has his little idiosyn- 
crasies studied. The case of the gouty 
squire is indeed typical of Sandringham 
methods. This worthy, instead of welcom- 
ing his invitation, was rather grumpy at 
the prospect of ; ; 
having to carry 
his gout upstairs, 
but when he ar- 
rived Le found a 
room had been 
provided for ii.m 
on the ground 
floor—the Prince, 
as he was then, 
had — anticipated 
his ‘desire. It is 
an open secret that 
the most extreme 
Radicals were al- 
ways welcomed at 
Sandringham. As 
one of them ex- 
pressed it when he 
was asked what 
he thought of the 
place, “It’s an ad- 
mirable machine 
for turning a Re- 
publican into a 
courtier.” 


His Democratic 
Ways.—At Sand- 
ringham the King 
can afford to be 
more democratic 
than. he is at 
suckingham Pal- 
ace, though even 
there he is fairly 


THE 


catholic in the of Bavaria and his German nationality. 
matter of invita- 

tions. At Sand- 

ringham~ his hospitality included all 


classes, and he received them ina spirit of 
jovial good fellowship which had nothing 
patronising about it. So pronounced was 
this tendency that some years ago the elect 
were quite angry at having to meet Tom, 
Dick, and Harry there, and even talked of 
staying away from the Sandringham balls. 
“Good gracious!’ cried one of them, 
holding up her hands in horror, “ I believe 
he is capable of inviting the whole country 


The Princess has just been betrothed in Madrid to Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria. 
Spain’s two sisters and was born in November, 1882. 


PARTIES 


if he could only find room for them.” The 
King’s sister, the late Empress Irederick, 
had the same penchant for mixing with all 
sorts and conditions of men. She could 
never be got to share the German Court 
view of the relative “positions of the noble 
and the plebeian, and it was:n repairing 
her errors in’ this respect that Prince von 
Bulow. first ‘earned official approbation. 
In spite of his: matter-of-fact methods in 
politics the Prince is a born courtier. 


INFANTA MARIA TERESA OF SPAIN AND HER FUTURE HUSBAND 


probably not take place until the middle of next year 


Then and Now.—Compared with his 
colonial tour the Prince’s visit to India 
will be a comparatively easy progress. 
There will be much stately ceremony that 
may bore him and fatigue the Princess, but 
there will not be the hand-shakings nor the 
bustling of colonial receptions. I suppose 
he will have to do his share of dancing at 
the official balls, but India will not expect 
him to emulate King Edward's record 
when he visited Canada forty years ago. 
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India—Some 


She is the younger of the King of to 
Prince Ferdinand has had to renounce all claims to the throne 
He has been gazetted a captain in the Spanish Army. 
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Fornston & Hoffmann 


The Canadians. ex- 

pected the latter to dance, and he 
did it con amore. He started with eleven 
dances at a Newfoundland ball, worked 
off eighteen at the next function, and 
then at Quebec capped this performance 
by dancing twenty-two out of the 
twenty-four that appeared on the pro- 
gramme. At one 
of these colonial 
dances he tripped 
and fell with’ his 
lovely partner, and 
the stumble was 
celebrated’ with 
sixteen headlines 
in the -New York 
papers. 


“Qld Chap.” — 
It was during the 
Canadian tour 
that King Edward 
visited Chicago. 
He ran over the 
border to shoot 
prairie chickens at 
a place close to 
the wicked city, 
and the citizens 
seized the occasion 
to get up a big 
lunch in his hon- 
our. The élite of 
Chicago were 
there in their hun- 
dreds, and _ his 
Royal Highness 
had to shake 
hands all round. 
Some, I believe, 
were mean enough 
manceuyre for 
a second “ shake ” 
and clever enough 
tosecure it. When 
everybody was 
satisfied the mayor gave the guest of the 
occasion a hearty slap on the back. 
“Well, Prince, old chap,” he cried, “shall 
we run upstairs to wash our hands?” 
History does not record the Prince’s reply, 
but as the man added who told the story, 
no doubt he agreed that it was necessary. 
The hand-shaking which the President of 
the United States has to go through is 
fortunately not considered proper for a 
king. 


The marriage will 
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Big Game which [Mis lighness will Shoot. 


SOME ROYAL BENGAL TIGERS HAVING THEIR LAST SLEEP 


A COUPLE OF LEOPARDS IN THEIR NATIVE JUNGLE 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
A HANDSOME PAIR—BENGAL TIGERS THAT HAVE FALLEN TO AN ENGLISH GUN 


SOME TIGERS AND LEOPARDS OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE 
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The Hedgehog as a Delicacy for the Table. 


A Group of Queens.—A fourth ‘‘ Queen of the Market” has Breakfasting on Grilled Hedgehog.—Mr. Oxley Grabham 
recently been crowned at Turin, and“ Natalina I.” will doubtless writes to me from the Museum, York, as follows concerning a 
enjoy as successful a reign as her three predecessors. Belong- gipsy encampment in his neighbourhood: ‘One morning | was 
ing to the oldest “‘ dynasty’ of the Italian markets—for Turin invited by one of these families to go and partake of a hedge- 
was the first town to follow the example of Paris—her majesty hog breakfast with them, and as this was to gratify a desire 
takes precedence of the queens of Milan and Florence, and that had often been in my mind I gladly consented. On arriving 
so jealous are the various cities of their respective rights and at the camp I found the missus and her children arrayed in their 
privileges that the youthful wearer for one year of the mural best all sitting round a fire of wood watching the kettle boil and 
crown must be prepared to enact the véle and, in many respects, the hedgehog cooking. The former was suspended over the 


ashes by a huge reckon hook, and the latter split in 
half were each roasting by the side of the fire, each 
impaled on a long wooden skewer. A nice clean: 
cloth was. spread on an old upturned box. Ican 
only compare the taste of the hedgehog to that of 
rabbit; the meat is white and very tender, the 
smoke from the wood ashes adding a peculiar flavour 
of its own. It very closely resembles in appear- 
ance a kippered herring. 


encounter the difficulties of a real monarch. It was a 
question of precedence concerning the “ Queen of Turin” 
which nearly wrecked the success of the Paris festivities 
last spring. 


The Queen of the Market.—Chosen by vote as the 
prettiest’ girl of the entire market, 
the queen is not only féted and 
admired but is presented with splen- 
did robes and a crown and jewels 
to be worn at the numerous festi- 
vities given in her honour, while free 
journeys to visit her sister mon- 
archs of the markets are part of the 
programme, and gifts of bracelets and 
other souvenirs are customary and, 
indeed, expected. For the space of 
twelve months a girl thus experiences 
the joy of being an acknowledged 
beauty, a “personage” who is nota 
mere puppet but a symbol of com- 
mercial importance, and learns to fill 
her position with the grace and tact 
inborn in the majority of Italian 
women. “ Natalina I.” in her corona- 
tion robes of green and white brocade, 
with a mantle of pale green plush 
lined with white satin and her mural 
crown of three towers surmounted by 
white plumes, formed a 
very pretty picture, and 
bore her honours with the 
proud consciousness of 
being able to uphold her 
own dignity and that of Turin. 


The Hedgehog as an Article of Food.—‘ At this- 
season of the year as an article of food hedge- 
hogs are at their best, for they are clothed 
with an abundance of fat which they have 

“2/8; put on for their more or less general habit 
a of hibernation. They are said to be very’ 

nutritious, and the youngest member of the: 

family, a tiny tot who could only just walk, 
had been in failing health for some time 
and had been kept alive entirely by these: 
animals. It was most amusing to see, 
efter we had finished, a plate of hedgehog 
set before this little dot. She fell upon it 
tooth and nail, and I succeeded in 
snapshotting her with a hind leg in 
\ each hand, to which she paid most 
\ undivided attention, gnawing first 
one and then the other. 


A Gipsy Delicacy.—‘‘ The number 
of hedgehogs consumed by 
these people must be enor- 
mous. They hunt with their 
dogs the fences for miles 
round the places where they 
are encamped in search of 

The Election of a Queen.—But them, and not very long ago a tural’ 
there is another side to the matter policeman told me that : seeing an old 
which is not so pleasant. The elec- THE “QUEEN OF THE MARKET” AT TURIN man carry ing asack on his back which 
tion of a queen is generally preceded _ This is Natalina I. On the opposite page will be found three other presented a rather suspicious appear- 
by hot disputes as to the rival merits — queens—those of Milan and Florence and the ex-queen of the Turin ance he made him turn out the contents. 


and attractions of the fair candi- market on to the roadside, and there appearedi 
dates which have been known to before the astonished constable’s eyes. 
end in active battles, while in more than one case the partisans over thirty hedgehogs of various sizes. Whether they will ever 
of an unsuccessful claimant to the throne are said to have constitute part “of a fashionable dinner or be served up ata 
greeted the queen and her cortége with very unchivalrous London restaurant I know not, but I can most certainly testify’ 
demonstrations, even to the extent of throwing oranges and that they are toothsome and savoury withal.” 

apples at her carriage, as happened in Florence “this year. In 

addition she is a conspicuous object for jealousy and envy to A Government Pawnshop.—There are many places in the 
the unamiable and must be prepared to submit to keen criticism world where extremes meet. The Mont de Piété in Paris is 
on the subject of her appearance, manners, and dress. one of these; 1,000 watches a day, 1,000 wedding rings a week 


‘—that is the ordinary course 
of business all the year round 
at the great pawnbroking 
establishment of France. 
Women in society when 
driven to the Mont de Piété 
carry their jewels in their 
dainty hand bags, and they 
encounter many a_ poorer 
sister on the way dragging 
heavy sewing machines or 
shabby bedding across the: 
courtyard, 


A Result of its Draw- 
backs.—In fact, so great are 
the drawbacks that Rome 
has just declined to elect a 
queen, bearing in mind cer- 
tain recent events, the: refe- 
rence being to a law suit 
brought by the queen of the 
Milan market to recover the 
expense of the necessary out- 
fit to enable her to make a 
good appearance during her 

official visits to Paris, Flo- 
rence, and Turin. According 
to the young lady’s statement 
she was obliged to provide 
herself with a regular trous- 
seau of smart hats, gowns, 
and all the minor but not 
less important details of the 
toilette, with the result that 
by the end of the carnival 
she found herself seriously in 


Lucky Dogs.—All dog- 
lovers will be interested in 
Dresden’s latest idea, the 
building of a public ‘bath- 
ing establishment for dogs 
attached to that for men and 
women. Like their masters. 
and mistresses dogs will be 
provided with first, second,, 
and third class accommoda- 


debt, her expenses for gloves OneniGrbien tion, swimming basins, 
alone being an immense sum. GIPSIES COOKING HEDGEHOGS ON A YORKSHIRE .MOOR douches, and private baths. 
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QUEENS WITHOUT DIVINE RIGHT. 


Ex-QUEEN OF TURIN QUEEN OF FLORENCE QUEEN OF MILAN 


THREE QUEENS OF THE ITALIAN MARKETS 


The ‘‘ queens" are selected by vote as the prettiest girls in the markets of the respective towns, They are féted and given splendid robes and jewels with which to 
maintain the dignity of their office. At the same time the girls are apt to encounter much jealousy on the part of disappointed candidates, In fact, they have to exercise 
very real tact in occupying their regal position 
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Three Interesting Women of the Medical World. 


Three Lady Medicos.—Mrs. Bedford Fenwick is the wife of and nursing matters. She was trained as a professional nurse and 
Dr. Bedford Fenwick, and is herself quite an'authority on medical is now editor of The British Journal of Nursing. Mrs. Fenwick was 


for some time matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and 
founded the British Nurses’ Association. She acted asa 
nurse in the Greeco-Turkish War six years ago and was 
awarded the commemoration medal of the Red Cross for her 
services at that time. Mrs. Fenwick and her husband are 
enthusiastic collectors of armorial china, with many 
choice examples of which their beautiful home in Upper 
Wimpole Street is adorned. Dr. Lillias Hamilton has 
had a short but distinguished career. She was for some 
time physician in charge of the Dufferin Hospital at Cal- 
cutta, which she left to become medical adviser to tie late 
Ameer of Afghanistan. Dr. Mary Scharlieb has specialised 
in gynecology and is one of our most noted authorities 
in this branch of the medical profession. She has spent a 
considerable part of her life in India, and was lecturer in 
midwifery and gynzecology in several Indian colleges. 


Irving v. Garrick.—The one note of hesitation in the 
general pzean of praise that has gone up at the sad death 
of Sir Henry Irving, as to the burial in the Abbey, comes 
from The Spectator, which declares that Irying being at 
least not so great a man as Garrick should not have 
been buried by his side. The answer to this is easy. 

Irving had a much greater personality than Garrick. 
Inferior it may be as a writer, he was at least as good 
an actor, and he was a much more potent factor for the 
benefit of his race. Merely ephemeral writing has no 
great claim on the indulgence or the veneration of after 


_FENWICK : sp ages. The very highest gifts of an actor survive only in 
Uppeakwirpale vague traditions which make comparisons impossible. 
Street, W. 2 The Greatest ActorPp—Your man of sixty to-day 


pronounces Fechter the greatest ‘actor he has ever seen, 
the man of eighty some other worthy of the past, and so 
on; but Irving’s potent achievement in raising the whole 
character and, dignity of the stage at its highest places 
him on a pedestal far above any attained by Garrick, 
and his extraordinary magnetism gives him yet further 
claims. Dr. Johnson said of Garrick that he was “a 
futile fellow,’ and on another occasion he referred to him 
as “a mummer who exhibited himself for the public 
amusement at a shilling a head.” Contemptuous phrases 
of this kind could never have been thrown at Sir Henry 
Irving by anyone who had met him. Even Johnson’s 
famous eulogy on Garrick indicates his limitations ; 
Garrick’s death, he said, had eclipsed the gaiety of nations 
and diminished the sum of harmless pleasures. Irving’s 
death did something more positive than the mere 
diminution of harmless pleasure. 


Fostering of Militarism.—The German Peace Society, 
which is a very active and a very sincere body of ladies 
and gentlemen, has decided that the spirit pervading 
social life has much to do with the estimation in which 
militarism is held. If we did not continually glorify the 
deeds of soldiers and sailors in the presence of our children 
fewer of them would grow up with martial notions. 
Queen Anne The society suggests two reforms—first, parents ought 

SEES not to supply their boys with leaden soldiers, toy cannon, 
q and other weapons of the kind, and when older 
they ought not to be put into imitation military uniforms 
or be given swords, guns, or imitation forts. Boys should 
be discouraged from playing soldiers and marching with 
their companions. ; 


Who is the Best Bridge-player >—Every game played 
by Englishmen generally produces a champion-—some 
player who is universally admitted to be better than any 
of his rivals. Bridge seems to be the solitary exception 
to the rule, and although the game has now been played 
in England for ten years there is no consensus of opinion 
among the experts as to who is the finest player. If a 
plebiscite were taken a majority of the votes would 
probably be given for Mr. Lyne or Mr. Sydney Lamb, 
but this is not at all certain. 


Women Players.—After Mr. Lyne and Mr. Lamb 
opinion is hopelessly divided as to what players should 
be ranked in the first class. I was discussing the other 
rate a day with some good judges a certain well-known player | 

DRE MARY, i fates ee! 2 ’ whose merits I had always considered were undisputed, 
SCHAREIES ie ee un ele : but there was no unanimity among the jury, all of whom 
were perfectly familiar with his play. The number of 
women who play bridge intelligently and well is increasing 
every day, but Miss. Thomas and Miss Sparrow are 
generally supposed to be the two best women players in 
: London. Many good judges, however, would give the 
Photos by Lrfayette first place to Mrs. Frederick Stuart. 


LILLIAS 
HAMILTON 


Harley Street, 
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“The Tatler’s” Pretty Children Group Competition. 


HAROLD, MARJORIE, LESLIE, AND DORIS CROWTHER ERNEST, HARRY, FLORENCE, REGINALD, AND DORIS JARRED 
Broadclyst, Beckenham, Kent 8, High Street, East Dereham, Norfolk 


JOHN, SILVIA, ISABEL, AND GEORGE ROXBURGH ARLINE, IDA, AND OLIVER REDGATE MARUJORIE, DOROTHY, AND COURTHOPE GILES 
8, South Albert Road, Liverpool Sherwood Rise, Nottingham Monckton, Perrymead, Bath 


GLADYS, GEOFFREY, AND NANCY LIMMER STANLEY, DORIS, AND JACK COOKE 
104, Upper Tulse Hill, S.W. Westholme, Sale, Cheshire 
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SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By F&F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XXV.—continued. 
ud, Sir Thomas, what a merry 
creature la Congreve is to be sure. 
I'd like to have died just now-as she 
was telling me how she took you in 
a-playing the Quaker maid.” Her 
ladyship fell laughing upon a couch. 

“Egad, my lady,” answered the 
baronet a bit nettled, “I thought I'd 
burst while she recounted to me your 
ogling of her there for Captain Mira- 
beau,’ and Sir Thomas fell in equal 
merriment at the other end of the room 
on a sofa. 

“Laugh on, sir; when all’s said and 
done one can’t help loving her. Ido 
for one, since to her I owe it I’m here 
housed to-day and not in the beggarly 
lodging you say is all you can now 
provide.” 

““Zounds, madam. Twit me not 
with my misfortunes. I do believe that 
Providence proyides wives for the pur- 
poses of irritating husbands.” Sir 
Thomas rose and thumped the floor 
roundly with his cane. 

“Lud, Sir Thomas, why in the 
world are all the men so eager to marry 
if ’tis not that the creatures know they 
need correction ? 

“Marry ? Gad, madam! Every 
Benedict's at a loss to tell you why he 
ever entered the estate.” 

“Yet not one of your bachelors'll 
take the word of any married man and 
avoid the pitfall, all of em wild fora 
try atit.. Bah! Sir Thomas, if Adam 
had been sensible and satisfied no Eve 
would ever have been given to him— 
and then all our troubles would haye 
had no beginning.” 

“Tut, tut, my lady. I swear to 
you if Harlowe’s bent as they say he is 
on making la Congreve his duchess, 
Ill second him; she’ Tl grace the estate, 
by heavens.” » And Sir Thomas laughed 
heartily at his own poor wit. 

“Pray you, sir, since you've taken 
up match- making ‘where's niece Betty 
to come in for a partner?” inquired 
his wife with freezing dignity. 

“ Zounds, madam. There's other 
men in England, ain’t there?” 

“Aye, there’s Lord Charteris for 
one,” replied she drawing out her reti- 
cule strings and threading her needle. 

“Damn Lord Charteris.” 

“Nay, Sir Thomas, he’s due to- day 
by Betty’ s invite for the holiday week.” 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
near a wayside inn. His wife; his niece and ward, 
Lady Betty Wyndham; and Lord Charteris and others 
put up at the inn. Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Charteris. Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved her, and in a struggle she imagines 
she has killed him with a dagger, though he is not 
really hurt. Pamela leaves with Heathcote for London, 
makes her début at Covent Garden, and becomes a 
successful actress. Charteris reappears as one of her 
slaves. After numerous adventures Pamela decamps, 
leaving the authorities of Covent Garden and her many 


admirers in a dilemma. She goes alone to the village 
of Cleeve in a carrier's cart. Charteris takes coach to 
Tamworth while Harlowe speeds in all haste towards 


Cleeve. The latter discovers Pamela in the village 
church. She flees from him to the sea beach, where the 
countryfolk are struggling to save the victims of a 
wreck. Harlowe joins them and wins the actress's 
heart by his courage, though in woman's way she flees 
from his subsequent entreaties. Each unknown to the 
other returns to London immediately. Charteris dis- 
covers the actress's appointment with an astrologer and 
decides to be at the latter’s house when Pamela calls on 
the morrow. Here she meets both Charteris and Har- 
lowe but escapes from both. Meantime the inmates of 
Harlowe House discuss Pamela's forthcoming visit 


rebound, your debts paid by him, and 
your poor family kept from starvation.’ 
Her ladyship now shed a few timely 
tears. 

“Humph!” Sir Thomas threw out 
as he paced the hall. ‘What then if 
Charteris succeed not with the Con- 
greve?” 

“T know not, save that then per- 
chance Betty’ll win him. But if she 
does not, sir, where are we?” 

“Gad, my lady, you have me.” 

‘ Aye, sir, more’s the pity. I have.” 

cor Betty marries Charteris—gad’s 
life, ‘twere better she were dead, I 
swear. ‘Tis a gamester, a trickster— 
‘pon my Iie, “Elizabeth, I've heard 
rumours he was deep in the smuge¢ler’s 
trade off the coast of Chilton some 
while ago, and as for cards he’s up to 
every trick of that trade.” 

“Does he never win then?” she 
asked. 

“Aye, but lately lost all, and that 
impoverished he’s apt for any sort of 
roguery that presents. ’Tis a scurvy 
gentleman, and one I dread to see.” 

“ Lud, sir, what will you? If Har- 
lowe makes the Congreve his duchess 
our miece may have to put up with 
Charteris, if she can gethim; a young 
lady of quality must marry someone. 
That was my state of mind when I 
took you.” With which wifely blast 
her ladyship sailed away to partake of 
jam and muffins in the dining-room 
most complacently. 

When Mistress Kitty left her parents 
she did not go up to join Pamela or 
Betty, nor yet to the buttery for in- 
spection of the dainties there preparing 
under Jess’s eye against the feast, but 
whipping a cloak from. the pegs she 
threw it over her head and out into 
the snow, heedless of the thin slippers 


_ she wore. 


“Toby,” she called softly, skirting 
the lawn in the shade of the evergreens 
and whistling with pursed lips a tune 
he liked. 

Presently came back the answer, 
and in five minutes more Sir Toby 
Spencer and Mistress Kitty Trevor were 
swaying in the great bough of a bare 
oak yet safe sheltered by intervening 
foliage from observation at the house. 

Soon they heard wheels grinding on 
the snow ; they held their breath. for 
these to pass on the road below their 


‘The fool,” quoth he wrathfully. 
“Which of ’em, sir? Betty or his lordship?” 
innocently. 

_ The woman, of course, madam ; 
pair. 

Lady Trevor nodded. 
her.” 

“Which is precisely what Charteris is doing with my niece. 
He’s mad for Pamela Congreve, all the while he doubtless 
makes Betty believe ’tis for her own sake he accepts her Clirist- 
mas invite. Tut, tut, madam, listen. If Charteris make not 
proposals to me for a marriage with Betty within the week then 
*twere better the child lay in her grave, for she loves him.” 

““Pshaw, sir; love’s a pretty thing I swear, but ’tis not 
marriage. If Charteris. can but persuade the player to love 
him this leaves Harlowe free for our niece to catch on thé 


asked she 
she’s always the fool ina 


“Aye, if the man can make one of 
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hiding place, trusting to fate that the occupants of chaise or 
coach would look neither up nor out. 

There was but one occupant of this chaise—the poet. He 
did look out, perceived the pair, and calling to his postillions 
to halt, cried out, ‘“ A merry Christmas to my pretty birds on 
their perch. ee 

“\We're glad you've come, sir, and Mistress Congreve'll be 
happy to— but, i for Heaven's sake——” 

“Aye, Mr. eauclere, for Heayven’s sake not a word to Sir 
Thomas es of 

“ His daughter's whereabouts,” 

“Of mine, mine, sir,” 
snow. 

“T never, pardon me,” returned the hunchback, much enter- 
tained as he pepatded the Shivering suitor, ““saw so underdone 
a lover. Fie, Sir Toby, get up your colour and your courage. 


interrupted Kitty. 
gasped Toby turning white as the 
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The Humour lour—_As Seen by Will Owen. 


TRS 


if 


Errand Boy: The guv’nor said | wasn’t to come back without the money 
Our Artist: Then I’m afraid you must consider yourself sacked, sonny 
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Get overdone, sir, that’s the way the ladies like their- wooing 
served up to ’em.”’ 

“ Aye,” says Kitty, “that we do. 
overdone, from beef to gallants.” : 

““T know, I know,” returned Toby, “ but, Mr. Beauclerc, sir, 
I'm—damme. I’m afraid of Sir Thomas.” 

Kitty nodded. “He is,” confirmed she. 

Beauclere laughed again. ‘“ Bah,” said he, “ to-night under 
the mistletoe you'll chatter of another mood.” 

“Under the mistletoe—I—can—kiss Kitty there, can’t 1?” 
he said joyfully. 

“Kiss her now,” cried the poet. 
right under a spray of it, see.” 

Toby looked at the white berries which were really brushing 
the top of Mistress Kitty’s curls, but under Beauclerc’s eyes he 
hesitated. 

“ Be quick about it, Toby,” said the romp, “‘ or Mr. Beauclerc 
‘ll take the advantage of you; he’s under the mistletoe too.” 

“Don’t be too quick about it, sir,” said Beauclere. “In the 
matter of kisses, Toby, my boy, always take your time and get 
as many kisses in the time as you can.” 

“Aye,” said Toby, now most valorous and having Kitty at 
his mercy. 

“Toby! Toby! Stop, sir!” cried she in vexation. 
judicious.” 

“Nay, sir, by Heaven,” exclaimed the poet vastly amused. 
“Remember this in your wooing, never be judicious. ’Tis the 
very last quality wherewith to please a lady.” 

He gave the sign to his men and was off to the house, 
leaving the two to themselves once more. 

His laughter died down as he neared the portal. 

He had not seen Pam since the day he had found her kneel- 
ing before the altar of St. Bees, and it had been a subject for 
consideration with him whether or not he should accept her 
invitation when it came. 

Yet he came, as it was a foregone conclusion he would. Did 
ever lady beckon and sighing swain not run though it were to 
the reading of his own death warrant ? 

Moreover, Beauclerc knew that Harlowe would be there. 
Lady Betty had asked him, and since Pam had accepted his gift 
the donor would hardly be missing from the feast. He was 
aware, too, that Lord Charteris was to be at Harlowe, and in 
his sensitive soul he had intimation of possible trouble to ensue 
from the meeting of such varied elements. It was, therefore, 
with some apprehension that the hunchback alighted at 
Harlowe and found himself at once in the company of Lady 
Betty alone in the hall. 

“Mr. Beauclere, sir,” cried she, “ you are more than welcome, 
you come from town. Tell me, is Lord Charteris on the road 
hither ?”’ Her eyes sparkled and her thin lips grew thinner with 
ill-concealed anxiety. 

“| kiss your ladyship’s hand. Lord Charteris is on the road 
and also the Duke of Harlowe. I saw them both ere I left the 
Strand. A merry Christmas to you.” 

“You bring me good news, sir. Mr. Beauclerc, you've 
known Betty Wyndham since her childhood. That for a 
‘merry Christmas’ here.” Betty crossed over to the fireplace 
and kicked the holly boughs in unmistakable wrath. “Is this 
I, sir, harbouring under the play-actress’s roof, tarrying to catch 
approval from a gentleman on his way to reach another lady’s 
greetings, languishing in the country to look at icicles like 
Heathcote, the manager, and you, and all other men who'll only 
melt when Pamela Congreve smiles on them? Iswear, sir, ?m 
of that humour I could open a vein and go cheerfully to my 
graye.” 

“Betty, my dear Betty,” cried the poet with true com- 
passion, “ look you, if it be so that both Charteris and Harlowe 
are Mistress Congreve’s suitors, pluck up a better spirit; ’m 
sure you'd not want any gentleman’s devotions when he had 
bestowed the same elsewhere. Your pride, Betty, your pride!” 

“Pride me no prides, sir. Why should I not crave a gentle- 
man’s devotion when that gentleman was to me most kind and 
loyal until a wily mummer crossed his path? Mistake it not, 
Mr. Beauclere; there’s different kinds of pride, and mine’d be to 
trample Pamela Congreve under my heel!” 

“Hush! I pray you,’ exclaimed the hunchback, for at this 
moment Charteris arrived, and thinking it wisest to leave the 
lady to meet a recreant lover alone he sought the hostess in the 
drawing-room. 

“Ha!” The earl advanced, debonair and merry, hand on 
heart, and none the worst of aspect for his jolt down from 
London. “The very one I'd hoped to find first welcome from 
—Lady Betty!’ He pressed a salute upon a somewhat 
reluctant hand. “No word for him who sighs for one from 
thee?’’ he went on half lightly yet with an insidious sweet 
undertone of possible sincerity. 

“Bah! my lord,” cried Betty, flinging from him yet 
beginning to show truce in her tones, “all you sigh for is to 
win gold at cards and favourable usage from the Congreve.” 

The earl stood still flicking his boot top with his riding 
whip as was his habit when meditating; then following Betty 
he spoke with the air of one whose resolution is well taken. 


I for one like everything 


> 


“ Look,-the two of you sit 


“ Be 
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“You speak the truth, Betty,” said he seriously, ‘but not 
the whole of it. I lost every penny I have in the world night 
before last at Will’s; therefore I’m ready to win anything I 
can. I sigh for Congreve’s favours, yes.’ He nodded emphati- 
cally as Betty’s eyes flashed upon him. “In your soul ’tis 
a drawn game whether you take me or take the Duke of 
Harlowe. My lady, since you can put two gentlemen in the 
balance and weigh them, by Heaven I can place a pair of 
ladies in the scale and appraise them!” Content with his stroke 
he sauntered up the room and looked carelessly out of the window. 

“Charteris!” cried Betty joyfully, “do you speak the 
truth?” 

“Naught else,” answered he, “only there's more to it. Since 
Harlowe’s my rival I swear to you I'd see him ty 

At this moment so deep were they in their own thoughts 
that neither of them noted Godfrey Gimbart entering by the 
upper portal with more holly. He halted at the threshold, 
arrested by an instinct that often warns gentle and simple 
alike of danger to his dearest. 

“Pelham!” whispered Lady Betty, not ill pleased at the 
prospect of bloodshed on her account. 

“Aye!” he said seriously. ‘“ By my faith he tried to pick a 
quarrel with me not long since. I'd none of it; I’d not be put 
into the grave for his sake. I'd live for the lady I love, but, I 
swear, there’s other modes than duelling, Betty, for getting a 
gentleman put into his family vault.” 

“Hush-h!” said she, looking about her as Godfrey drew 
back within the shadow of the heavy curtains by the door. 
“Would you do as much for me as that?” 

“T would do more for the lady I love,’ he returned in 
impassioned tones. 

“But what of this report—I have it new this day from 
Beauclerc—of your infatuation for la Congreve ?”’ persisted she. 

“Have I not told you,” he responded, “’tis but a whim to 
anger my rival who has, they say, some sort of pretensions in 
that quarter? Bah! Betty, even if you see me making my 
devoirs to the actress, pay no heed; I’d do anything to provoke 
Harlowe’s ire.” 

Lady Betty watched the earl keenly as he spoke. Her fine 
lip curled; there was so long a pause that he was forced to 
question it with at least a glance. She beckoned him nearer to 
her, and he came. 

“ Tord Charteris,’ she said so low that Godfrey, unable to 
hear more, stole away, his faithful head full of what he had 
overheard, “Lord Charteris, I’m not the fool you think me. 
You love Pamela Congreve; you'll win her from Harlowe if 
you can; if youcan’t you'll take me because of my fortune. 
You'll have him killed, but you'll make her yours. Hearken— 
she cares not that for you! Harlowe is her choice, and you'll 
be my husband—-oh yes—I'll take you even at your own valua- 
tion. I never wanted anything in my life I didn’t get, and I 
vow I'll not begin to be tricked now! But I wished you 
to understand that I saw through your artifices and that you 
were not deceiving me in the least.” 

Charteris laughed. It was his best weapon, for at that 
moment Pamela came tripping in fresh from Beauclerc’s chat. 
Lady Betty flounced away, lingering on the stair landing just 
long enough to watch their meeting. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“TLL TELL THEE ALL TO-MORROW.” 
he laughter froze on Pam’s lips when she saw the earl, for 
she had not heard of his being among the visitors asked 
by Lady Trevor and Lady Betty. These had been mentioned 
to her inclusively as ‘some of the neighbouring gentry,” Betty 
having her motives and her aunt being willing to be guided by 

her in such an apparently small matter. 

“My lord, you here?” exclaimed Pamela, adding under her 
breath, ‘“‘in my house ? ” 

“At Lady Betty’s request,” pleaded he. ‘Am I not welcome, 
Pam?” 

And Betty on the stairs all unheeded by them both echoed 
“ Pam!” in sorest strait of scorn and pain. 

“°Tis hard to say no at sucha time of year as this,” returned 
she. “You're welcome to remain, my lord, as Lady Betty’s 
guest, but we two meet as strangers.” 

“Nay, Pamela,” cried he ardently. ‘‘ Cry me not off for ever. 
Remember all——” 

His beautiful large eyes were fixed upon her face as if he 
would ensnare her by some magic in their glance. 

She shuddered and drew back. He followed; and Lady 
Betty leaned upon the landing rail, her heart upon her lips. 

“All,” reiterated he, trying to take Pam’s hand. “ And sure 
since Cagliostro showed us both our fates so mingled on 
Tuesday last you'll not deny me hope ?”’ 

“But I will,” she answered, “and I do.” 

“By the tender recollection of the past,” he importuned,. 
touching the hem of her gown. 

She snatched it from his fingers. ‘ Lord Charteris,” she said, 
“the past is dead to me, the whole of it, and it must be so to 
you. Let me pass.” (Continued on page 180) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


AT THE CLUB 


Hobson must be dreadfully hard up just now 
Why ? 
Because he has been at me three times this week asking me to return the paltry five pounds he lent me six months ago 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


zo study the earlier tssues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


He Answered the Advertisement 

An Irishman who had been dining not too wisely finished 
the evening at his club, and before leaving took up a news- 
paper at random and there saw an advertisement for a 
travelling companion to go to Italy and giving the address 
where application should be made for the post. He studied 
this gravely for some time, shook his head, and then calling a 
hansom he told the man to drive to the address given. It was 
about the witching hour of one a.m. when he reached the house, 
and all was in darkness. He got out and rang the bell; peal 
after peal resounded. At last a window was thrown open and 
the voice of an old gentleman inquired angrily, “ What the 
devil do you want at this hour?” To which Pat replied, 
“Shure and I’ve jush seen your advershment and called to shay 
I'm very shorry but I can’t go to Italy with you—got another 
engagement.”—Miss F. Budd, Riddell, Lilliesleaf, Roxburgh- 
shire, N.B. 

Location of the Heart 

Old Gentleman (military man, guest of the squire, conversing 
with a smart-looking rustic): Wounded in the Crimea were 
you? Badly? Rustic: The bullet hit me in the chist, an’ 
came out at me back. Old Gentleman: The deuce! Come, 
come, Pat, that won't do. Why it would have gone right 
through your heart, man. Rustic: Och! faix me heart was 
in me mouth at the thoime—John Ferguson, 21, Desswood 
Place, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


A” Phenomenon” Indeed 

A negro preacher while speaking to an audience of his own 
colour chanced to make 
use in the course of his 
remarks of ~the word, 
“phenomenon.” This 
rather puzzled several of 
his hearers, who at the 
close of the meeting asked 
to be informed of its 
meaning. Not knowing 
quite how to answer them 
the preacher put them off 
until the following Sun- 
day, when he thus ex- 
plained: “If you see a 
cow, that’s not a ‘ pheno- 
menon. If you see a 
thistle, that’s not a ‘ phe- 
nomenon. And if you 
see a bird that sings, 
that’s not a ‘phenomenon ’ 
either. But,’ he said, “if 
you see a cow sitting on a 
thistle and singing like a 
bird then that’s a ‘ pheno- 


menon. ’’—S. H. Hans- 
ford, Glen Rosa, . Royal 
Road, Teddington. 
” Business 
A gentleman was 


visited one day by a little 
‘girl with her doll’s peram- 
bulator. Behind the doll’s 
head was a very elegant 
pin cushion. He remarked 
upon its magnificence and 
asked her how she came 
by it. “ Well, it was this 
way, she said. “A lady 
asked me to take care of 
a stall at a bazaar for her, 
and as things weren’t 
going very well she told 
me I might reduce them, 
so I reduced this to 3d. 
and bought it myself.”— 
RR. C. Geard, 41, Philbeach 
Gardens, Earl's Court, 
s.W. 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


The Lord be thankit | have na got on ma best breeks 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


Plans for the Future 

An old lady visiting the prisoners in a certain prison recently 
was chatting pleasantly with a burglar who had been sentenced 
to serve along term. She thought she detected signs of reform in 
him. “And now,” she said, “ have you any plans made for the 
future on the expiration of yoursentence?” ‘‘ Oh yes, madam,” 
he said hopefully, “I've got the plans of two banks and a post 
office.” The old lady collapsed. 


Exchange No Robbery 

A man who had bought some currant buns at a contec- 
tioner’s was naturally disgusted at finding a fly in one of them. 
Returning to the shop he indignantly told the owner what he 
had found and demanded another bun. ‘Oh no,” replied the 
confectioner, “I cannot give you another bun but if you will 
bring me back the fly I will give you a currant for it.’—/iss 
Ruth K. Crosland, Mount Edgerton, Huddersfield. 


A Scots Direction 
A Highlander was asked the way to Loch Romagh near 
Forres. He gave this characteristic reply: ‘“ There’s a road to 
the richt; don’t tak’ the richt. There’s a road to the left; 
don't tak’ the left. Then ye’ll coom to a brudge; don’t go over 
the brudge, and that’s the way to Loch Romagh whatever.’— 
Miss Louise ]. Sassoon, 7, Queen’s Gardens, Hove, Brighton. 


Rather Sharp 
Two young ladies were walking home from church one 
evening and as it was very dark, though there were plenty of 
stars, a boy with a lantern had been sent to accompany them. 
One of them looking up at the sky remarked, ‘‘ Where is Orion’s 


Belt? I can generally 
find it, but to-night I 


can’t see it.” Small Boy 
(quickly): “Shall I hold 
up the lantern for you, 
miss? ’—iss ]. Brewster, 
Maplestead Hall, Halstead, 
Essex. 


Motor Madness 


A gentleman ‘was 
recently visiting a lunatic 
asylum and was asked by 
the manager if he would 
like to see the motor ward. 
On the gentleman reply- 
ing in the affirmative the 
manager conducted him 
to a long room in which 
was a row of beds with- 
out, however, any patients 
inthem. The visitor then 
asked, ‘‘ Where are all the 
patients?’’ “Oh,” ‘said 
the manager, “they -are 
underneath the beds 
tinkering with the 
springs.” —G. Layton Ben- 
nett, 10, Belsize Grove, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Pat as a Sandwich 


An Irishman, accom- 
panied by a priest, was 


recently travelling by 
train when two fat ladies 
entered, seating  them- 


selves one on each side of 
Pat, nearly crushing him. 
His “riverence”’ slyly 
asked, “Are you sure 
you're comfortable, Pat?” 
Pat looked first on. one 
side, then the — other, 
and drolly replied, “ Faith, 
then, I haven’t much room 
to grumble.” -— Miss R. 
Berman, 26, Byton Road, 
Tooting, S.W. 
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UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 


Catch me climbing for buns to-day—too many of Saturday’s stale ones about 


Bruin (soliloquising) 


Monday at the Zoo. 
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The Sad Suicide of James Smith. 


ames Smith went to the City every morning except Sunday. 
On his return, if the weather were propitious, he would 
spend an hour or two in his garden, of which he was proud. 
When things went wrong with that garden Smith became 
irritable. If hissleep were disturbed at night he became irritable. 
If business were depressed he became irritable. His nerves were 
a little too fine. 

Hector Brown, on the other hand, though to some extent a 
friend of Smith, was a very different person. He was as placid 
as a cow and very nearly as clever. He had a large output of 
solid but shop-soiled wisdom. He would advise people that a 
stitch in time saved nine or that the rapid flight of time could 
not be checked by human action. His intentions were of the 
best, and when he saw what the right course was he was energetic 
in carrying it out. He hada close and sy mpathetic interest 
in other people’ s business. 

One evening he returned from the City with James Smith. 
James Smith lay back in the corner-of the carriage with his 
eyes, closed. 

‘ Are you asleep ?’ 

“Tf | had been you'd have 
irritably. 

Hector Brown was unruffled. 

“T only asked,” he said mildly, 
Seeing your eyés closed I thought it might be possible. 
business ? ” 

James Smith was irritated. 

“Tt seemed to me pretty silly,” he said, “to ask a man if he 
is asleep, but it’s still sillier to ask a man about his business 
when he has just left it and is only anxious to get the infernal 
thing out of his mind.” 

“Yes,” said Hector Brown, “ things are very slack, I believe, 
with most people. I've made inquiries here and there and | 
hear a good many complaints.” 

“ About bases or about yourself?” 

“About business. It’s a funny thing too, for we have never 
been so busy as these last few weeks. I assure you that on 
Thursday 4 

“Look here,” said James Smith suddenly, “if you won't let 
me go to sleep, and if you will insist on talking, you may just 
as well make yourself useful. Tell me, do you know anything 
about prussic acid ? ” 

Hector Brown looked grave. 

*Prussic acid,” he said with the air of the pedagogue, 
an exceedingly dangerous poison.” 

“Good boy ; go up top,” said Smith bitterly. ‘I guessed as 
much as that my self, Do you know if death from it is painful, 
and what the right dose is to do the job quickly ?” 

Hector Brown looked a little anxious. 

“T cannot say for certain,” he said. “I have always under- 
stood that death from prussic acid is exceedingly painful but 


* said Hector geniaily. 


awakened me,” said James Smith 


“because I didn’t know. 
How’s 


(es 
IS 
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By Barry Pain. 


I also fancy, that I have read in a book that one drop 
But why discuss these morbid subjects ? ’ 

“Tye got my reasons,” said Smith shortly. 

“ Fortunately,” said Brown, ‘it is, I believe, impossible to. 
procure it. Chemists are not allowed to sell it.” 

“It’s possible to procure anything if you know the way to 
do it. I’ve got enough prussic acid. in my waistcoat pocket 
now to poison an elephant. Pm Sorry ‘that the death from it is 
painful, but that can’t be helped now.” 

“Look here,” said Brown, ‘‘ take the advice of a man older 
than yourself. Throw that stuff out of the window.” 

“T won't,” said Smith firmly. 

“T believe,” Brown went on with exquisite tact, “ that there 
is a change for the better coming. Things may look black 
now ; business may be bad, but no man should despair. Sooner 
or later——” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Smith, “I really am going to 
sleep this time.” And from that point until their suburb was 
reached he appeared to be asleep. His pipe fell from lis 
mouth. He even snored slightly, A less shrewd man than 
Hector Brown might have been deceived. 

But Hector Brow n saw what was up and knew that there 
was no time to be lost. He told his wife and his sister-in-law 
the horrid story in his most pictorial manner. 

“What is to be done?” they gasped. 

Hector Brown was a man of decision. He sent his wile 
to the police station to give them warning and he sent his wile’s 
sister to the doctor with instructions that the doctor was to 
come at once to Smith’s house and bring with him the proper 
antidote for prussic acid. Brown himself took a cab to Smith's 
in the hope that he might still be in time to dash the glass from 
his lips. Smith lived at some little distance. 

They told Brown that Smith was in the garden; in fact 
Brown could hear him whistling there. Presently Smith came 
in putting on his coat, and in ‘reply to Brown’s inquiries said 
with a slight blush that he had been doing a little bit of 
digging. He then asked Brown cheerfully to have a drink, and 
Brown became suddenly convinced that he had got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. So he borrowed a book that he did 
not want and went. away. He did not go far. He remained 
in the street to intercept the police and the doctor. The police 
and the doctor had a good deal to say to him. 

But from that day to this Brown has never found out what 
became of his cat. His cat had been in the habit of going two 


rapid. 
is sufficient. 


miles for the pleasure of playing old Harry in Smith's garden 
and keeping Smith awake at night. When you have just 


poisoned a cat with prussic acid and dug a convenient hole for 
its interment it is slightly embarrassing to be told that the 
owner is in the drawing-room and w ould like to speak to you; 
at least, it would have been embarrassing to any man but 
James Smith. 


IN THEIR KENNELS AT NIGHT 


This photograph was taken by flashlight by our photographer and is the copyright of ‘‘The Tatler” 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 
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Society in Town and Country—Week by Week. 


Lady Shaftesbury.— Lady Shaltes- 
bury, who is accompanying the 
Princess of Wales on her Indian 
tour, is the elder of the two hand- 
some sisters of the Duke of West- 
minster and is not only ‘a close 
personal friend of the Princess. but 
is also ‘connected with the Royal 
Family by marriage, her aunt, Lady 
Margaret Grosvenor, being the wife 
of the Duke of Teck. Though not 
so. prominently associated with 
philanthropic undertakings as her 
sister, Lady Beauchamp, Lady 
Shaftesbury takes a serious view of 
life and does much good work. 
Fond of the country, most of her 
time is spent at St. Giles, her beau- 
tiful place in Dorsetshire. She has 
two children,a boy and a girl, to 
whom she is devoted. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who is chamberlain to the 
Princess of Wales, is very popular 
in society, and like the othér 
members of his family 1s extremely 


baritone voice. 

Another American Countess. — 
Though the engagement between 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby and 
Miss Eloise Breese has only recently 
been announced it has practically 
existed for some time, and eyery- 
body who knew the two families 
was aware that the official announce- 
ment was only a question of time. 
Lord Willoughby was constantly 
in attendance at Mrs. Harry Hig- 
gins’s and was not to be tempted 
elsewhere. It is an open secret that 
there are two or three of the. best 
families of Britain who would have 
welcomed an alliance with Lord 
Ancaster’s heir, and it is equally 


La fi ctte 


THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY 


Who has been appointed to accompany the Princess 


of Wales on the Indian tour 


certain that the ladies concerned 
were willing. The engagement is 
indeed a real American triumph, for Lord 
Willoughby is one of the greatest partis 
in the marriage mart. Miss Breese may 
have money in her own right, but Lord 
Willoughby has both long descent and 
the prospect of broad acres when in the 
course of nature he succeeds to one of our 
oldest and best-endowed titles. 


The Inaccessible Earl.— The future 
father-in-law of Miss Eloise Breese is 
known in certain quarters as the inac- 
cessible ‘earl. As becomes a Hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain: he is hedged 
round with dignity, and there is no 
member of the peerage with whom it is 
more difficult for an outsider to obtain an 
interview. Lord Ancaster keeps. a man 
specially employed, they say, in fending 
off intruders. Seriously he is very ex- 
elusive and disdains to mix with the 
common crowd. His intimates are indeed 
very few and very highly placed. His 
mother was Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby in her own right and was the 
representative, in the female line, of the 
family which once held the very ancient 
dukedom of Ancaster. Lady Ancaster is 
also very exclusive, and her parties hitherto 
have never been overrun with the nouveaux 
viches. ‘The sister of a Marquis of Huntly, 
she, too, has a pedigree which goes back 
some seven centuries, and when she meets 
a pushing social climber can easily convey 
the impression that the family tree really 
had its roots in the glacial period. 


A Duke’s Sister. —Lady Victoria 


Villiers, who with her husband, the 
major, has been staying with the 
Duchess of Roxburghe lately, is a 
favourite sister of the duke. Her 
wedding was ‘one of the greatest 
of the society functions in the 
autumn of 1go1, and its postpone- 
ment from the dog days to the 


cooler weather of August gave rise 
to a lot of gossip in that memorable 
year. The major was only a cap- 
tain then and had just returned from 
South Africa with the honours of 
war. On a previous occasion he 
came back from the Transvaal with 
but a small accession of glory. He 
was one of the Jameson raiders and 
not the least active of the little 
doctor’s immediate lieutenants. He 
was formerly a brother officer of the 
Duke of Roxburghe, for both were 
in the Blues. Lady Victoria is a 
handsome woman, and, related as 
she is to the Churchills, was a pyro- 
tégée of the late Queen Victoria, 
her godmother, and “naturally one of 
the inner circle of society. 


The Irish Croftons. — Among 
those attracted by the mild winters 
of Ceylon is the Princess Louise 
Augusta of Schleswig - Holstein, 
whose lady in waiting, Miss Diana 
Crofton, is going out with her, Miss 
Crofton is a niece of the present 
Lord Crofton, who besides sitting 
in the House of Lords as a repre- 
sentative peer was a good deal 
about the Court fourteen or fifteen 
years ago. Her grandmother was 
Lady Georgiana Paget, afterwards 
Lady Crofton, a great favourite 
with Queen Victoria. Sir Morgan 
Crofton, the Lifeguardsman, who 


The Old and the New.— There could not, 
indeed, be a greater contrast than there is 
between the present and the future Countess 
of Ancaster. The former is a type of the 
gvande dame of the old school—calm and 
stately and deliberate in all her ways. 
Miss Breese is also stately enough in her 
way, with a fine figure and a handsome 
face, but she is very American and lacks 
the repose of Vere de Vere. At_ her 
mother’s parties she is here, there, and 
everywhere, attending personally to det ails, 
giving orders, and generally looking as if 
she thoroughly enjoyed the opportunity of 
showing how masterful shecan be. Pro- 
bably Lady Ancaster is quite as masterful 
in reality but she gets her own way. with- 
out letting anybody into the secret. She 
seems to leave everything to others, and 
at her functions the machine apparently 
works automatically. 


A Whisper of Romance. — Twice a 
duchess, her grace of Devonshire has had 
a romantic career, and there was even a 
whisper of hidden romance about her first 
marriage. When she was Countess Louise 
von Alten she had a lovely sister more 
beautiful even than herself, who was after- 
wards Countess Bludoff. To this lady the 
Duke of Manchester was engaged before 
he saw his future duchess. Then Countess 
Louise came upon the scene, the duke fell 
in love with her, the engz 1zement with her 
sister’ was broken off, and she became 
Duchess of Manchester in 1852. 
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used to be 0 the Irish Guards, 
the head of a younger branch of 
the same family Stet settled at Mohill 
near the old home at Ballymurray. When 
Sir Morgan was a very young subaltern he 
was nearly killed by a soldier who broke 
into his quarters in the expectation of 
finding something to steal. By a strange 
coincidence his grandfather, Colonel Crof- 
ton, was shot by a soldier out of revenge 
in 1861, and died within a day or two of 
the attack. The founder of the family 
was Queen Elizabeth’s auditor - general, 
and at one time or another the Croftons 
haye been wealthy. A great-uncle of Sir 
Morgan left £60,000 to various missionary 
societies. 


Two Records.— During the late autumn 
Lord and Lady Breadalbane usually spend 
their time at Blackmount, where they have 
the finest deer forest in Scotland and where 
they give a series of parties annually for 
shooting, fishing, and deerstalking. There 
is splendid fishing, too, at Loch Tay close 
to their principal country seat, Taymouth 
Castle. Here the marchioness, who is a 
first-rate fisherwoman, has landed many a 
big salmon.’ Up at Blackmount she takes 
a hand with the gun and generally makes 
a generous contribution to the bag. Lord 
Breadalbane has huge estates in Perthshire, 
where he is the proprietor of the biggest 
vine in the United Kingdom. It is not so 
old as the Hampton Court vine but it 
covers a larger area. As it was only 
planted in 1832 it has yet many years to 
expand before it reaches the limit of life. 
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A Well-Knowmn Society Lady of the Immer Circle. 


Lafayette 


LADY VICTORIA HYDE VILLIERS 


Lady Victoria is the second sister of the Duke of Roxburghe. She married Major Charles Hyde Villiers of the Royal Horse Guards in 1901 
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ONE OF THE MOST ALLURING PLEASURES OF CON 


That exhilarating sport which the French call “ Alpinisme” is no longer confined to mountaineers of the male sex. Out photo- 
& sp Pp P 


graphs illustrate how women have conquered their natural timidity and prove themselves possessed of as much sang-froid as the 
most fearless male climber 


HOW THE WOMEN ARE ASSISTED IN | 


NEGOTIATING A ‘CHEMINEE"—NOT THE LEAST OF THE DIFFICULTIES TO BE FACED 
IN MOUNTAINEERING 


CLIMBERS DISCUSSING AN EXCURSION WITH THEIR GUIDES STEPPING A CREVASSE-A 


p- 


THE TATLER 


KINENTAL TRAVEL—MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ALPS. 


Relying upon the services of guides only in the most difficult parts, women mountaineets never flinch when danger threatens, 
and have come to show within the last few years quite as much energy and enthusiasm as the members of the stronger sex, 
Photographs by Chusseau-Flaviens, Paris 


CREVASSES 


IN A GLACIER—ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS OBSTACLES TO BE 
OVERCOME IN THE ALPS 


A NERVE-TRYING MOMENT A MOUNTAIN PATH—CLIMBERS ENJOYING A MORNING STROLL 
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Is the Drama Becoming More Rational 


Germany as a Source of Drama.—The production of Lights 
Out at the Waldorf has received an immense adventitious aid 
by reason of the appositeness of its title: but the play is 
interesting on its own account in drawing attention to the fact 
that Germany is producing quite the best plays in Europe 
at this moment. No one who 
follows the fortunes of the German 
Theatre in. London—it has begun its 
season at the cosy little playhouse 
in Great Queen Street—can fail to 
notice the excellence of modern 
German plays. The more recent 
ones demonstrate that rationalising 
tendency in the playhouse which 
Mr. Walkley recently pointed out 
in connection with the WVedrenne- 
Barker management at the Court 
Theatre. Lights Out may not appeal 
strongly to English playgoers, but 
it had an immense influence in 
Germany. I believe with Mr. 
Walkley that there is a growing 
public for the play that deals with 
real throbbing questions. The idea 
that you must not state a “ problem” 
in the terms of drama is becoming 
old-fashioned. One cannot repeat 
too often that people want to be 
interested in the theatre; it does 
not matter whether you do this by 
making them laugh or cry. 


“G. B. S.” Triumphant.— The 
success of Mr. Shaw is a_ striking 
instance in point. The evening 
revival of Man and Superman at 
the Court on Monday last week was 
quite extraordinary. The house 
was absolutely pac ked with a paying audience—there were but 
three “ pressmen present—which was simply delighted. The 
fact is very significant and instructive. We know the matinée 
public that troops out of strange corners to see “exotic” drama 
—the long-haired, Shakspere-collared, faded-tie men, and the 


hz 


MISS MARY JERROLD 


Miss Jerrold is the granddaughter of Douglas Jerrold. She seems to 
ve inherited a good deal of his stege instinct, for he wrote nearly 
She is now playing with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal at the St. James's Theatre 


fifty plays of one kind or another. 


heelless, waistless women. They are really no test of anything 
but the minority. At the Court, however, we get an average 
audience—stalls that dine and dress well and a pit and gallery 
such as you would not see at any of the ‘commercial ” 
theatres, and yet they are genuinely absorbed by Mr. Shaw’s 
plays which but a few years ago 
were as likely to succeed as the 
Westminster Play. 

The Practical Répertoire Associa- 
tion.—I fancy this new organisation 
is another demonstration of the same 
thing. It has been started by Mr. 
Edward Michael and Mr. F. A. 
Stanley. Now if any man blows 
the breath of common sense on the 
footlights it is Mr. Michael as. all 
his delightful notes (signed ‘ The 
Tramp”) in The Weekly Dispatch 
were wont to show. The Practical 
Répertoire Association has been 
formed for the purpose of  pre- 
senting experimentally (at the 
Theatre Royal, Canterbury, with a 
stock company) new plays, musical 
pieces, and dramatic work of every 
description by known and unknown 
authors. I think the association 
should answer. 


At the Opera.—The season at 
Covent Garden is proving very 
interesting. The répertoire is dis- 
tinctively musical as opposed to the 
more or less fashionable (and also, be 
it remembered, intellectual) aspects of 
“the Season’; but itis all the better 
for that. Thus we are getting the 
best of Puccini, in whose honour the 
Ricordis gave a supper at the Savoy vesterday week. There is 
a distinct increase in the operatic public, extending between the 
class that still clings to Maritana and The Bohemian Girl and 
that smaller section which knows its Wagner backwards, though 
it is beginning to look upon him in perspective. 


Sohnston & Hoffmann 


Foulsham & Banfield 


A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN ACTORS IN MUSICAL COMEDY WHO ARE ALSO GOLFERS 


These actor golfers are appearing in a series of inter-theatre golf matches ketween the Gaiety and the Criterion theatres, played on the links of the New Zealand Golf Club at 
Byfleet. Reading from left to right they are: Arthur Hatherton, Lionel Mackinder, Laurence Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, H. A. Lytton, George Grossmith, jun., Robert Nainby, 
and M. R. Morand. Four of them are playing in The White Chrysanthemum and four in The Spring Chicken 
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THE TATLER 
A Charming Comediennme 


at the Haymarket Theatre. 


t. 
° 
¥ 
# 


owe 


Draycott Galleries 
MISS JESSIE BATEMAN 
Miss Jessie Bateman is appearing in Mr. 


McLellan’s pretty comedy, ‘‘On the Love Path,” at the Haymarket. She plays the part of Norah Concannon, one 
of the three beautiful daughters of an American meat-canning magnate 
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Mr. Alfred Sutro’s Latest Dramatic Success. 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AND MR. NORMAN MCKINNEL MISS EVELYN MILLARD AND MR. FRANK MILLS 
The rich solicitor prevails upon his poor journalist brother to influence the sale to Lord Cardew reminds Lilian Tremblett of their old love and her present Comestic 
him of a rich estate owned by his wife’s former lover bitterness and begs her to accompany him to Canada 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS EDYTH OLIVE, MR. LEWIS WALLER, AND MISS EVE TITHERADGE 


Here we have the happy reunion of husband, wife, and daughter after the temptation has been overcome and the husband has had the courage to put £20 000 in the fire 
rather than take part in a dishonouraLle transaction 
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6 The Perfect Lover’ at the Imperial Theatre. 


Dover Street Studios 
MR. LEWIS WALLER AND MISS EVELYN MILLARD 


Lilian Tremblett gives her Lrother-in-law a letter, written at the latter's desire, in which she asks for an interview with her old lover, Lord Cardew, so that she may do a 


kindness to her husband's brother and his family 
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The Bran Pie—*Kngland Expects.” 


The! ast or, to speak with strict accuracy, last but one signal 

of Nelson has been sufficiently recalled to our recollection 
at all times and still more latterly. It is a pity that the letter 
of it has been so repeated as to become rather meaningless and 
the spirit of it—the magnificent confidence and even arrogance 
of it—is obscured by the very familiarity of the words. The 
serene ana that if the sailors did their duty with sufficient 
average zeal and attention the result 
would ee an absolutely decisive victory was 
characteristic of Nelson andhiscrews. Some 
members of the latter, indeed, are said to 
have grumbled at the famous signal asa 
touch of the artless theatricality that was 
an occasional note of the admiral’s cha- 
racter just as an artful theatricality was a 
frequent note in Napoleon. These old 
sailors of a grimmer and more reticent type 
would have preferred either the plainest 
business directions for the fight or some 
cynical threat to give every sailor a dozen 
for ey ery French or Spanish ship that got 
away. To them doing their ane involved 
many things far more unpleasant than 
fighting, and as for England expecting 
them to do their duty—what e else in the 
devil’s name did England or anyone else 
expect them to do? 


ut Nelson was not that type of sailor; 

he was far less of a representative 
Englishman than Collingwood, patiently 
wearing himself out in an obscure and 
inglorious blockade after his great chief 
had done the brilliant fighting. There was 
much of the eternal child in Nelson, in his 
frank vanity, his lapses from morality, his 
absorption in the work or enjoyment of 
the present. Men loved him as instinc- 
tively as they for the most part disliked 
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By Adrian Joss. 


What we require now is “the Nelson touch,” the resolution 


to give to the country the best work, done in. the bests 


way, and to take a frank pleasure in the recognition of that 
work. We need not set up as a model the austere self-sacrifice 
of Japan, w hich is not likely to last long, even in Japan. There 
are many things in which the indiy idual must take precedence 
of the citizen ; “the modern ideal of the West does not make the 
health of the body habitually involve the 
cramping of the members. A rich nation 
can afford to give its servants a good 
career just as those servants should be 
able to afford to give the country their 
absolute best in the way of work. The 
Russian tradition has been to underpay 
a man miserably for anything but the 
very worst of work and wink at his 
making up an adequate income by bribes 
and swindling. The Japanese patriotism 
claims the uttermost for nothing; it is 
fine, but it is not a permanent basis of 
government. The proper mean, which 
is surely not too severe for average men 
in ordinary times, is to require a due 
and sufficient’ payment from the State 
for special services, as much or nearly 
as the work would command if done 
for ourselves or for private employers, 
but to put into the work a perfection 
and finish due to the desire to give 
the country nothing less than the 


best. 
At present—except in the navy—the 
prevailing temper is summed up in 
the ingenious perversion of a-comedian— 
“Every man expects England to do his 
duty.” There is a whole Iliad of apathy 
and mismanagement in that simple state- 
ment. We have got it into our heads, 


Wellington. Both of them had rather 
similar tasks though Nelson’s was the 
easier of the two; the British Navy had 
never at its worst sunk in general con- 
sideration and efficiency to the level of the 
army, and Nelson was as habitually on the 
offensive as was Wellington on the defen- 
sive. Butif only the stiff, cold general could 
have borrowed a little of the temperament 
of the expansive, affectionate admiral how 
much better it would have been at the time, 
how infinitely better afterwards.. Nelson’s 
Spanish enemies were on better terms with 
him than were Wellington’s Spanish col- 
leagues and allies with him. The Penin- 
sular army at the close of its labours was 


THE POSTAL SERVICE OF ST. KILDA 


The eccompanying pho‘ograph illustrates the curious 
method by which the inhabitants of the remote island of 
St. Kilda communicate with the outer world. The island 
of St. Kilda lies about fifty miles to the westward of 
£co!land, and it is without regular mail communication of 
any kind, the only connection being by means of an 
occasional trading steamer, which goes in spring and 
autumn to take of some of the products of the island. 
When they wish to commun‘cate with their friends in 
Sco:land or elsewhere the St. Kildians are obliged to 
rsort to a foating mail bag, which as may te seen 
consists of a sheepskin buoy plugged with a piece of 
wood, and attached thereto a label on which is roughly 
cut the inscription, ‘‘ St. Kilda Mail. Please Open.” Inside 
the buoy is placed a tin canister containing the letters. 
This particular ‘‘mail” was sent off from St. Kilda on 
June 21 last and drifted to Shetland in two months and 


many of us, that there is some occult 
virtue in the State which will pull it and 
us through somehow without any indi- 
vidual exertion on our parts. We retain 
the fiction of the omnipotent State while 
dropping the personal devotion that was 
the truth beneath the fiction. Romans 
in Rome’s decline felt much the same 
way. It could not be that the great 
Empire, the world-ruling city, should fall 
before some petty tribe of. barbarians. 
And so the weaklings and the selfish and 
the cowards drew away from the task of 
defence, and the great name of the State 
inspired some brave and able man to fill 


probably the best fighting force in the ™é® day. 


world, for the army of Austerlitz was a 
thing of the past. Wellington had an 
unequalled position at home and abroad 
in military matters and he was a fine 
organiser; he presided over the British 
Army for many years and left its organisa- 
tion—what the Crimea War found it. 


Lerwick Post Office. 


that three similar ‘‘ mails 


It is owing to the spirit of Nelson, the open-minded, child- 

like temper of the thoroughly efficient sailor, that our 
navy to-day is not only strong but welcome, not only 
respected but liked ; and it is partly owing to the defects of 
Wellington perhaps that our army remains unsatisfactorily 
muddled at home and unconsidered abroad. It is possible, 
even so, that we have generals and tactics that might astonish 
a continental force much as the “Sepoy general” and the 
two-deep line surprised the French marshals and massed 
columns. 


Wellington was the man of duty, but it was duty without 

inspiration or gladness. His very army was efficient 
but looked slovenly—there was none of the coquetry of war 
that appeared in the Grand Army of Napoleon and the neatness 
of a crack ship in the navy. Nelson could do his duty excel- 
lently without praise or recognition, but he basked like a cat 
in the sunshine of the public gratitude and affection. That 
delight in good work both for its own sake and for the 
pene on that it deserves, the keenness in one’s profession 
for the sake of the inner and outer reward at once, is what we 
have too generally lacked in the army. Patriotism may make 
men brave and self- sacrificing, but it will not make them 
scientific and skilful; it may make them do their duty, but as 
artisans, not as artists. 


It contained two letters and eight post cards, 
which were duly forwarded to their destination from 
The addresses on two of the post 
cards were almost obliterated through damp. 
of 1s. was enclosed for postage of the missives. 
were sent off from the island 
on the same day, but only one, so far as is known, has 
been picked up 


the gap so often that it seemed a law of 
nature. Nevertheless, at last the brave 
and able men failed, and Rome fell. like 
another city, or more easily. We want 
the meaning ‘of Nelson's signal or we may 
go the way of Rome. England expects, 
and has a right to expect, that we shall 
all do our utmost for her, and do 
it with zeal, skill, and pleasure; and 
good service includes the intention of 


The sum 
It appears 


the expectation of 
rewarding it. 
“England expects” of all her sons 
Full measure, brimming with their best; 
No keeping back of needed guns, 
No rotten stores that shun the test. 
‘The best from hands and intellects 
England expects—England expects. 


“England expects” of citizens 


A faith that will not turn its coat, 
True words on tongues and types and pens, 
A reasoned view, an honest vote; 
A strife of thoughts and not of sects 
England expects—England expects. 


“England expects’ no knaves that shirk 


Because it is the State that pays, 
But the full tale of honest work 

To earn the honest public praise; 
A service that no greed infects 
England expects—England exrects, 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A STUDY BY THE ROADSIDE 


First Prize—S. B. Perry, The Hollies, St. Austell, Cornwall 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, Tor TaTLER, Great New Street, London, 
and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will 
be returned immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope except those we desire to retain 
for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have 
plainly written on the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at one time. The negative 
is not required. It is a condition of this Competition 
that all photographs retained are the absolute copyright 
of THe TATLER. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 

“The Village Smithy,” Miss M.. Kerrow, Hamilton 
Drive, Glasgow. 

‘Brittany Peasants,” H. H. Barton, R.N., H.M.S. 
Majestic. 

“Market Day,” Miss A. Isaacson, 
Liverpool. : 

“Scottish Glen in Midwinter,” Private R. B. Law, 
Krockanargan, Ireland. 

‘‘ Egyptian Donkey Boys,” Miss H. D. Evans, Ely. 

‘Fishing Boat,” Miss N. Evans, Bouverie Road, 
Folkestone. 

““A Quartette of Lambs,” Hon. Mrs. Foljambe, 
Shrewsbury. 


Sefton Park, 


ON LETHENDY LOCH, 


Fourth Prize—Mrs. Gairdner, Tower of Lethendel, Perthshire 


SOME OF OUR 


DAWN AT SEA 
Third Prize—G. H. E. Hudson, Oriel Bank, Scarborough 


PERTHSHIRE 
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INDIAN READERS 


Fifth Prize~-Rev. P. Graydon Tibbs, Garrison Chaplain, Deolali, India 


‘*Colleciing the Mail," Miss Chambers, Mount 
Vernon View, Cork. 
“At Kew," K. Reitz, Aylmer Road, Shepherd's 


Bush. 

“Tn Simla Bazaar,” Miss G. Dover, Ballygunge, 
India. 

“Clock in Exeter Cathedral,” C. 
Kenwick, Paignton 

‘“We Three,” R. Watson, Victoria Embankment, 
Darlington. 


«Desire de Villiers,” J. Fox, Pretoria. 

“ Balancing Extraordinary,” D. Hatchwell, Duke of 
York Hotel, Camberley. 

‘““My Soldier Cat,” Miss Boden, The Chestnuts, 
Stourbridge. 

“River Avon,” 
Trafford. 

“ Waterfall in Early Autumn,” L. Longfield, Grange 
Road, Ramsgate. 

‘A Chorister,” Miss N. 
Sherborne. 

“The First Violin,” Miss Cunninghame, Literton 
House, Midlothian. 

“Sunset,” A. A. Johnston, Silver Street, Cambridge. 

‘Washing Day,” W. H. Stone, Flook Villa, 
Taunton. 

‘‘At Lugarno,” L. M. Baker, New Basford, Notting- 
ham. 

‘‘An Unexpected Visitor,” C. J. Hanson, Brunstead 
Lodge, Bournemouth, 

“ Belgian Waterway,” 
Street, Hyde Park, W. 

‘Ona Trent Backwater,” Miss H. Gamble, Forest 
Road, Nottingham. 


Winter-Wood, 


S. F. Caister, Ayres Road, Old 


Williams, The Cedars, 


Miss W. Jackson, Albion 


IN CANEA HARBOUR 


Second Prize—M. Parker, Baguley House, Timperley, Cheshire 
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Courtier-wise he stepped aside, bowing to the ground. 

Betty on the stairs had heard most of their talk, and now 
rushed down recklessly, so full of anger and grief that she 
scarcely knew where she was going. 

Pamela saw her go out of doors but. thought no more about 
her; she had quite enough to occupy her in the fact that 
Charteris now, with Lady Betty and the rest, was beneath her 
roof, and her mind went back to their encounter at the ‘“‘ Greene 
Shippe” in Tamworth. 

When Betty rushed out into the cloister for fresh air she met 
Harlowe dismounting from his horse. He bowed low, full of 
Christmas greetings. But Betty seemed not to see him; her 
pent-up feelings cried for relief and found it. 

“The vixen! the hussy! the jade! And what is he? A 
liar! a liar! a har!” 

Harlowe turned to enter the house under the pretence of not 
perceiving her, but she was now in such a mood that she 
welcomed a listener. Accordingly she hastily crossed his path 
and curtseyed to him mockingly. 

“Lady Betty | ! ” cried he with a fresh bow, 
‘Christmas to you.” 

“Oh! merry it must be forsooth,” 
standing in her eyes. 

ss Pray, Lady Betty, what is the trouble?” 
the sight of a’ woman’s discomfiture being 
chivalrous nature. 

“The trouble is, 
stroller sweetheart. 


“a merry 
answered she, tears of rage 


asked he gently, 
painful to his 


” she responded, “‘ you’d better look to your 

I saw her now exchanging strange glances 
with my Lord Charteris.’ Harlowe stopped in his walk and 
his right hand instinctively sought his sword-hilt. “And I 
swear to you | heard them discoursing of their past and of their 
fortunes predicted by Cagliostro but on Tuesday last.” 

“Lady Betty,” answered the duke gravely, “’twould appear 
to me neither your ladyship’s affair nor mine what’s betwixt 
our hostess and any other of her guests.” 

“Oho,” sneered Betty, “is it so ? 9? I'd have you to know that 
Lord Charteris is my guest and is here at my bidding and not 
at Mistress Congreve’s. Yet is there a secret between those 
two. Bah! you can’t deceive me no more than Charteris can. 
You play the indifferent, yet will watch her asa snake does a 
bird. Well, your grace, she'll bear watching.” 

And away she rushed to calm herself by trouncing her 
hapless abigail and then to repent of most of what she had 
said. 

Harlowe stood in the cloisters looking i in at a window ; he 
hardly knew what he was gazing at, so deep into his soul had 
sunk Betty’s words. Coupled with his encounter at the astro- 
loger’s they had plunged him into a depth of jealous craving 
more biting than any he had known before, because now the 
demon of doubt entered in and tainted all his dreams. If 
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Pamela and Charteris had never met before they did at Caglio- 
stro’s, how could they to-day revert to “ their past’? . I-—and 
if—and if A sorry procession galloped headlong through 
his brain. 

Presently he looked up, compelled by someone’s glance. 
Pamela stood within close by the pane, surprise, unmistakable 
pleasure, and as unmistakable restraint and consternation 
written upon her face. 

Harlowe stepped quickly to the casement. ‘‘Oh, open it,” 
he cried, the splendid buoyancy of youth overcoming all his 
new-born fears. 

Pamela opened the window. 

“Your grace,’’ said she, ‘I quite forgot. I never dreamed 
to see you here. I was a fool. I should have known you'd 
come, but—I did not. Else would I not have come myself.” 

In that moment she recognised how childish, thoughtless, 
and incoherent had been her behaviour in coming to Harlowe 
after what had passed between her and the duke at Cleeve. 

“Shall I then go away?” he asked humbly, coming close 
and leaning on the sill. 

“From your own house. On Christmas Eve. 
hundred times no!” she cried remorsefully. 

“°Tis not my house—'tis yours, Pam.” 

She laughed. 

“Thy hand? Lend it mea little for a holiday greeting?” 
he pleaded, outstretching his own. 

“Nay,” said she, shaking her head. 
to-day.” 

“ But breathe upon it and ‘twill smell as sweet as any flower 
of May. Thy hand, Pam.” 

She shook her head again. She dare not trust herself with 
the touch of those strong, firm fingers closing, as she knew they 
would close, over hers. 

Still he held out his open palm, expectant, begging. 

“You will not?” 

3 No. ” 

“Pam, what is the reason you'll not quit the playhouse for 
ever and come and make a home with me? Tell me.” 

The words were few and simple,.yet they conjured up a 
wonderful picture before Pamela’s mind. 

“A home!” echoed she, her lips making a brave attempt at 
banter but her tone and eyes belying them. “Now, what's 
that—a home ?” 

“°Tis you and I alone together, day and night, at one fire- 
side; one roof above us; ‘tis 1 going forth for this and that, to 
come back and find you waiting for me; ‘tis you opposite me 
when we sit at table; you prevailing in and presiding over all 
my interests, hopes, aims, plans; ’tis I, lord of your soul and 
heart and body ; you, queen of me and all I am or may become. 
That’s a home, Pam. Will you come and make it for me?” 

(To be continued) 


No, no, a 


“°Tis unperfumed yet 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from : 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. THe TaTLer will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 
#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor ‘will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not. more than twelve letters. . “ Made-up 
names are the best. Female diminutives 
like “ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 5, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tarier, Great 
New. Street, London, F.C.,” must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
November 13. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Seventeenth Series) 


1 B E ENA | 
2: bh Ui GAN iO, 
3 aU Re Be LN ©) 
4. EB R I N 


Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Seventeenth Series) 


One of the 7éles that Roosevelt played ; 
To ‘'break” wild horses is his trade. 


1. Johnsonian journal published—lo ! 
A hundred and fifty years ago. 

2, A place of punishment conceived by man} 
Each has his own idea of its plan. 


3. I sigh for ye—great dramatists, 
Persistently neglected ; 
And pin this word upon your plays, 
Unfailingly rejected. 


4. Seek Goethe for this myth infanticide, 
5. A royal house, a town, a countryside. 


Lights 2 and 4 have seven letters reversed. 


- light 1 of ,Acrostic 4. 
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Aulton, Aitchi, Aaron, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A. E. H., 
Ajanda, Almeria, Ashbury, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, Bandy, 
Blossie, Bercon, Blawd, Bute, Bub, Bulbul, Bebena, 
Brutus, Boz, Berth, Black Rock, Bimbo, Barnacle, 
Bicho-Feo, Blackie, Cambridge, Clan-Chattan, Cortina, 
Corbiniére, Chromatic, Coomb, Cateasa, Caesar, Clover, 
Cheyco, Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colney-Hatch, 
Carlos, Chippie, Castledene, Coclic, Caldan, Cicero, Dita, 
Dekko, Dumps, Dolabella, Daddy, Doge, Dumnorix, 
Dignity, Doune, Dragonet, Duchess, Desperate, Eliot, 
Esperance, Ernol, Egmont, Enos, Eastwind, Elim, Erin, 
Elms, Elswick, Florodora, Forgue, Freda, Floski, Flosager, 
Fidelia, Fog, Fergy, Godfrey, Gwynfa, Golo, Glevum, 
Geomat, Gopher, Glycin, Grouse, Heath, Hard-up, Hati, 
Hoopoe, Hecila, Islander, Isiad, Icnumen, Idle, Jacko, 
Joker, Jigger, Jucabri, Ko, Ki-wi, Kamsin, Kwati, Keewee, 
Kempsey, Keys, Kilton, Lanka, Leep, L. Y. B., Langer, 
Leather, Lannie, Lengthington, Marne, Marvel, M. L. H., 
Manor, Madju, Mudjekeewis, Maori, Marie, Macgregor, 
Maelfran, Mouth, Mink, Mother-bunch, Marion, Mumju, 
Merry-monk, Myrtle, Mars, Mrs. Pinap, Moremie, Miths, 
Novice, Nibs, N or M, Orion, Olly, Owlet, Outis, 
Our Jimmie, Oak, Ouard, Puck, Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, 
Primavera, Pippo, Pegg, Pinger, Paddy, Pongo, Pana, 
Pongkyle, Quixot, Regina, Roma, Roy, Rita, Ryde, Rattie, 
Square, Seeker, Salmon, Southover, St. Quentin, Sophia, 
Sheward, Sikkip, She, Stede, Speedwell, Sillee, Sa, 
St. Mungo, Snipe, Tamworth, Truth, Tina, Toddy, Theoc, 
Tomwin, Tobias-John, Usher, Ubique, Vadum, Vinna, 
Violette, V'ctor, Veilchen, Wyst, Wynell, Washtub, Wear, 
Wilcet, Witchie, Wilmer, Wimble, Waimate, Windsor, 
Workitout, Yug, Yetmar, Yoko, Yalcrab, Zulu, Zeus, 
Zut, Zimmy, Zara, 


* NOTES FOR ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that a misprint oceurred in 
The word, ‘ Ainea,” should have 
been ‘' Ewa.’ 
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Current Games, Sports, and 


MR. TRAILBY 


The veteran huntsman who through medical advice is 


retiring from the hunting field 


The Game for the Game’s Sake.—Dis- 
satisfaction with the English Rugby Union 
is evidently not confined to England. I 
have received a very interesting letter from 
one of the officers of the Mediterranean 
Fleet which so exactly expresses my own 
views that I should like to print it if it 
were not marked “private.” With only 
one portion of my correspondent’s letter I 
disagree. He thinks that the spirit in 
which Rugby football is now played in 
Iwngland is the outcome of the modern 
tendency to regard games as merely means 
to an end, the end being exercise. [ rathe1 
fancy that the modern spirit tends in the 
other direction, and that games nowadays 
are regarded as an end in themselves. No 
one could accuse the Rugby Union authori- 
ties of being unduly filled with the spirit 
of the age, “but in one respect they are 
thoroughly up to date. In their hatred of 
thoroughness, their encouragement of in- 
efficiency, and their affection for catch 
phrases they are worthy to sit among the 
mighty in the present House of Commons. 
There is a certain type of mind to which 
a catch phrase, quite irrespective of its 
meaning or particular application, always 
appeals, whether the phrase pe 2 Praying 
the game for the ¢ game’s sake” or “ taking 
it lying down.” 


A Poor Excuse.—As a general pro- 
position, to play the game for the game’s 
sake is quite as laudable as an unwilling- 
ness to take an affront lying down, but in 
the mouths of the supporters of the E nglish 
Rugby Union the former phrase has become 
merely an excuse for inefficiency. A 
few years ago at the England vy. 
Wales match I found myself sitting 
next an old English international. 
Towards the end of ‘the game, when 
it was becoming evident that the 
English team was as inferior in staying 
power to its opponents as it was in 
skill, | asked my companion if he felt 
proud of his country. “Oh,” was the 
reply, “we never mind a licking from 
the Welshmen; they train like pro 
fessionals while we only play the 
game for the fun of it.” Last spring 
when I saw the beefy English 
forwards vainly toiling and panting 
after the speedy Irishmen at Cork 
I wondered if my friend, had he 
been present, would have told me 
that the fitness of the Irish team 
was a proof of professionalism. 
The fact is that to talk about 
playing the game for the game’s 


sake comes with singular inap- 
propriateness from members of 
the English Rugby Union at a 
time when it is painfully plain 
that they have been outdistanced 
by rivals who play the game for 
the sake of winning. Writing of 
Joseph Gray, the racket- -player, in 
“The Badminton Library,” Alfred 
Lyttelton remarks that “ he play ed 
as all good sportsmen must, with 
the object of winning,’ and | 
think most people will agree with 
Mr. Lyttelton’s conception of 
good sportsmanship rather than 
with that of the English Rugby 
Union. 


A Businesslike Spirit. — I 
believe that the great mass of 
those interested in cricket and 
football have no bias in favour 
of either amateurism or pro- 
fessionalism. What they care 
for is to see a game contested in 
a spirit of real earnestness. The 
visit of the New Zealanders has proved 
incontestably that the Rugby game is as 
popular as ever, but not as played by the 
clubs in and about London—the clubs, in 
fact, which only play the game for the 


The 


D. GALLAGHER 
Captain of the New Zealand Rugby team 


THE FAMOUS BLOODHOUND, HORDLE HERCULES 


Who recently died from distemper, secured no fewer than nineteen 


champion prizes and sixty-two firsts 
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THE -TATLER 


Pastimes. 


THE LATE MR. J. WAUGH 


veteran trainer of Meynell House, Newmarket, who has 
just died after a long illness 


game’s sake. It may be true that we take: 
our pleasures sadly, but not so sadly that 
we can find any amusement in watching 
two half-trained teams indulging in what 
we are told is healthy exercise. To be con- 
sistent the London Rugby clubs should 
either take their healthy exercise in the 
strictest privacy or play on[some open 
common where no charge is made for 
admission. It is futile to protest that a 
game is the concern solely of the players 
when the said players are consenting 
parties to} an arrangement by which 
spectators are admitted at so much a 
head. The counter attractions of Associa- 
tion would never in themselves have been 
powerful enough to seduce spectators from 
Blackheath and Richmond to Fulham 
and Tottenham. The slackness and un- 
punctuality of the players have been the 
real deterrents. 


“London Bridge.”—A month ago, I 
admit, I should have said that the field of 
bridge literature was fully occupied and 
that it was impossible for anyone to find 
anything new to say on the subject of the 
game. Since reading London Bridge I 
have somewhat altered my mind. Its 
author, Captain Beasley, is among the 
best bridge-players in London, and in his 
book he speaks as one having authority 
and not as one of the scribes. The real 
merit of London Bridge is not that it pro- 
pounds many new or startling theories but 
that it puts in an exceedingly readable 
form all those points which the self- 
educated bridge-player so often and so 
persistently neglects. 


Good Advice.—In his advice on the 
subject of declaring “no - trumps” 
without an ace Captain Beasley is 
perhaps slightly unorthodox, but his 
own practice of his doctrines has been 
so successful that there is obviously 
nothing unsound in them. It is safe to 
say that an intelligent study of London 
Bridge will improve the game of any 
players outside those in the very front 
rank. Not the least interesting chapter 
in the book is that in which under the 
title of “Eccentricities of Etiquette” 
Captain Beasley gives a good-humoured 
description of the amiable fads of 
some. of his bridge - playing friends. 
We all know the player who uses the 
card table as an ash tray, and the 
identity of the lady who eats marma- 
lade sandwiches during a rubber is not 
difficult to discover. M. R. R. 
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Lonpon. 
M* Dear Priscitta,—November actu- 
ally !.-There is a sentiment associated 
with All Halloween which somehow I 
never manage to outgrow. The last day 
of October is as melancholy in its way as 
New Year’s Eve, causing one to look to 
one’s grey hairs, weed out- one’s love 
affairs, and make a host of good 
resolutions concerning economy 
in one’s person and charity to- 
wards one’s neighbours, which in 
my own case usually have reac- 
tionary results of a serious nature. 
It is no good pretending that 
good resolutions help you; they 
do not. Only the other day a 
friend of mine announced the 
determination toretrench in order, 
I think she said, to save enough 
to buy an eligible house property 
which should be the mainstay 
of her old age. I suppose my 
scepticism was even worse dis- 
guised than I hoped, for she 
proudly explained that she had 
already saved such and such a 
sum on her clothes; they looked 
it too. Then she suddenly dis- 
covered that a sovereign which 
should have been in her bag was 
not and the shilling which should 
not have been there was. In a 
word, she had given the cabman 
a sovereign for a shilling fare. 
Personally, I never have the 
courage to offer less than eighteen- 
pence—cabmen are so epigram- 
matical—but that is neither here 
-nor there. My poor friend seemed 
suddenly a broken woman. She 
said it was easy to see why 
Englishwomen as a nation were 
unthrifty, and that though she 
had always known cabmen were 
rude had thought them honest, 
and that if taxameters were in 
general use it could not have 
happened — and other things. 
Then she went and drew all her 
savings out of the bank and took 
another cab to Peter Robinson’s, 
calling at Ernest’s on the way. 
And when she had got home and 
was fumbling for her latch-key in 
her bag she found it was all a 
mistake, and the original sovereign 
had slipped through a hole in the 
lining and had been there all the 
time. 

So much for good resolutions. 
If she had not been so anxious to 
save she would naturally have 
bought a new bag, the sovereign 
would not have slipped out of 
sight, and she would not have 
been goaded into withdrawing 
her savings in a lump because 
she would have spent her money 
in the ordinary sensible course. 

I thought of you last night sitting over 
the schoolroom fire as we used to do more 
years ago than I can count burning nuts 
with weird ritual, reading signs and omens 
in the flames and embers, and finally 
munching apples under blood-curdling 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


circumstances in the’ hope of conjuring 
up from somewhere or other the wraith of 
a husband to be. * 

No doubt, however, wou were doing 
nothing so sentimental, for I invariably 
notice that when the woman with a 
soulful countenance is gazing into im- 


DINNER DRESS 


In mauve mousseline de soie veiled in embroidered lace; belt and 


flower-shaped bow of taffetas (Ney Sisters) 


mensity, apparently holding communion 
with the spirit world, she is meditating her 
next plunge in millinery or considering 
how to turn her last year’s second best 
skirt to account. If you are contemplating 
any such scheme I may mention for your 
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information that plain bands and_ bias 
folds and the new double tuck which 
consists of a fairly wide tuck headed by a 
tiny one are the most approved forms of 
adornment, and the mingling of shades no 
less than of materials is permissible. A 
pale green faced cloth gown which I have 
lately seen has a band of slightly 
deeper chiffon velvet applied at 
the bottom. The upper edge is 
cut out in scallops, whence trails 
of silk embroidery run upwards 
as far as the knees. The bodice 
is very plain and beautifully fitted 
with an embroidered velvet 
collarette and cuffs. 

A reversal of the scheme may 
be noted in a frock of pale blue 
velvet with a broad collar and 
skirt frills of blue cloth em- 
broidered d l'anglais; the effect 
is quaint and new but not alto- 
gether pleasing. Velvet, especially 
the lovely supple- kinds supplied 
by modern taste, can afford to 
dispense with extraneous trap- 
pings, and any efforts after super- 
fluous decoration for the sake of 
decoration must needs remind 
one of those good people who 
will use up an odd length of trim- 
ming here and a remnant of velvet 
there simply because they have 
it and waste is an abhorrence. 
Most exquisite things are being 
done with lace just now, and a 
lovely princess robe of Luxeuil 
with motifs of pale primrose 
velvet let in every here and there 
is a very solt and satisfying crea- 
tion, withal simple. 

Another beautiful gown is of 
cobwebby cream lace of the 
character of Malines, which is 
wreathed with the most exquisite 
garlands of hand-made velvet 
roses. To add to the effect each 
bloom has been delicately tinted 
and shaded by hand after being 
sewn on the frock, and the final 
effect amply repays the trouble I 
assure you. ‘The lace coat is still 
to the fore on all sorts and condi- 
tions of indoor gowns, although 
I find a great many people are 
reverting to the very smart blouse, 
usually of lace, for bridge after- 
noons. An exquisite tea gown, 
characteristically French, is in 
crépe de chine of quite a vivid 
ereen—the tone of creme de 
menthe to be exact. The skirt, 
which is very full and flowing, is 
adorned with four groups of fla 
tucks, five at the bottom, each set 
dwindling by one so that the 
topmost consists of two only. 
Between each a very wide strip of 
Irish crochet insertion is applied. 
The bodice is a coat of the same lace. This 
falls from the shoulders in a shawl drapery, 
the shoulders being covered with a square 
collarette drawn together just below the 
bust with a gold and green rose.—Yours, 
DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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DHE, TALLER 


The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


How true it is that “all that glisters 
is not gold.” This season, at all 
events, the precious metal will be outshone 
by a vast’and brilliant host of rivals. Beads 
not only of every shade but of every shape 
and ‘size are, being utilised. Sequins are 
square, star-shaped, in rings both round 
and oval, and in long, slender drops. The 
opal embroideries are. amongst the love- 
liest, and mother-o’-pearl is being pressed 
in the service for necklets, muff chains, and 
all manner of trinkets. The old-fashioned 
cylindrical bugle in gold and crystal is 
largely to the fore. ‘Opaque smoked pearl 
paillettes are massed together forming 
shaded flowers, frequently surmounted by a 
mother-o’-pearl flower with crystal centre. 
Robes of every coloured tulle are seen 
embroidered with ‘paillettes to. match in 
exceedingly handsome designs, chenille 
being frequently introduced with delight- 
ful effect. ; 
The old-fashioned. darned laces are 
very fashionable again, whilst quite an 
ordinary piece of Jace gains much import- 


ance, darned or otherwise, worked with . 


chenille. English crochet with raised 
flowers is enormously in demand. It ts 


seen on millinery, on gowns, on smart 
coats, and makes extremely handsome 
motifs on lace frocks and blouses. 

A dainty dinner blouse is in écru piece 
lace with a square design, the latter out- 
lined with narrow chains of white satin 
bébé ribbon, giving the effect of a trellis. 
The three-quarter sleeves are formed of tiny 
frills edged with ribbon. 

- Outdoor coats are mostly triumphant 
examples of the tailor’s art, with collars, 
cuffs, and revers magnificently embroidered. 
The fact that these accessories may, and 
usually do, present a contrast to the cloth 
and colour of the coat provides a saving 
srace for the unlucky mortal who may 
have hit upon some fashionable but per- 
sonally unbecoming shade. 

Fancy stitching and tiny buttons 
represent two very popular forms of trim- 
ming. Many of the newest braids are 
themselves braided. A basis of ordinary 
black soutache will have fanciful festoons 
or other designs of gold galon or fine 
white or coloured silk braids applied. 

A new French trimming consists of 
crescent-shaped motifs composed of closely- 
gathered silk headed by a slender festoon 
of lace insertion with an outlining thread 
of black silk braid. Navy braid is usually 
provided with a background of orange or 
green cloth. 
> A trio of new coats seen in Paris 
recently were in golden brown, copper, 
and moss green respectively. These three 
colours, indeed, are amongst the most 
fashionable, and the woman who can wear 
any one of the three triumphantly may 
congratulate hersel!. 

The leading characteristics of the best 
Paris models which are not Empire may 
be summed up as follows: The trim- 
mings are applied as far as possible in 
vertical lines, the bodices run to bretelles, 
usually crossed or else draped to the figure 
and slightly crossed. nee 

A very beautiful evening gown 1s 1 
copper-coloured tulle powdered with gold 
and black paillettes. ‘The skirts fall very 
soltly over a very full under slip frilled with 
tulle to the knees. At intervals round the 
bottom of the skirt peacock’s feathers are 
embroidered in copper shades of chenille 
relieved with gold and black. The bodice 
has a tucker of gold-powdered tulle let 
into a circular décolletage, a wreath of 
gold iridescent roses arranged in front, 


and a deep waist-belt of copper tissue with 
embossed chenille flowers. 

Quite a novelty is. chenille - spotted 
cloth for millinery. A. sailor. hat of this 
looks smart. carried out in peacock blue, 
bound-an inch deep with velvet: to match 
with a pair of wings slashed stiffly across 
the crown. 

Very. charming buckles are being 
shown in-oxidised gold set with uncut 
gems of different kinds. Inlaid enamel 
buckles are alsosmart. A large oval shape 


EMPIRE GOWN 


reproduce the. effect of the skins in a 
wonderful manner. 

Wreaths of gold foliage make charming 
accessories to toques of mink or sable. A 
beautiful coat in broadtail has collar, cuffs, 
and revers of pastel-blue cloth worked in 
shaded mauve ribbons, a toque to match 
being of - the fur with a simple egret 
shading from blue to mauve on the right 
side. 

Rose sprays in all. manner of unlikely 
colourings—green, blue, petunia, all hues 
almost which Nature herself does not coun- 
tenance—are amongst the most popular of 
fashion’s: freaks. They are silvered by 
some special process and gleam delight- 
fully at night tucked into one’s corsage. 
The foliage which accompanies them is 
as exquisitely natural as the flowers 
are abnormal in colouring though perfect 
in form. 

The costliness of furs this season 1s 
leading furriers to husband their resources 
in various ingenious ways. | Fur - lined 
driving coats, for example, are in some 
instances being made with the back 
breadth minus fur, an innovation 
which is really very sensible as the wear 
and tear of the breadth, which is con- 
stantly sat upon, is considerably greater 
than anywhere else. Coat linings are also 
being requisitioned for external wear, and 
when cleverly dressed and renovated are 
quite presentable. 

A very luxurious fur stole has a round 
effect on the shoulders and is lined with 
real ermine so that it may be reversed for 
evening wear if desired. 

The embroidering of buttons is becom- 
ing quite a fashionable form of fancy 
work, and as they represent almost as 
good a means of using up odds and ends 
of silk and velvet as our grandmothers’ 
patchwork quilts and cushions the idea 
will appeal to the thrifty no less than the 
artistic. 

Large round ones may be made very 
decorative with a conventional design 
worked in filoselle outlined with gold. 
I saw recently a very elaborate example of 
this kind employed in place of a buckle on 
a yery smart motor cap. The latter 
was of moss-green silk with a tam 
crown anda peaked brim bound in 
velvet, a smart tie of velvet con- 
cluding with a bow in front and our 
friend the button as a cen- 
tral ornament. Silk motor 
caps are amongst the latest 
novelties, and a very sport- 
ing notion is to swathe the 
base of the crown 
with a kid band 
buckled in front pre- 
cisely like a waist- 
belt. Chenille is also 
being worked © up 
into effective caps 
trimmed with quills. 
The variety of the 
latter seems endless. 


Of wine-coloured cashmere with velvet bolero to match 


enamelled in sealing-wax red with lines of 
gold and black is attractive; so are 
oblong black ones inlaid with gold. 
Chinchilla is one of the favourite furs 
for millinery this year. If used alone it is 
perhaps seen to best advantage trimmed 
with old-rose flowers or wings or grey 
ospreys with peacock-green markings. _ It 
is seen a great deal in conjunction with 
smoke-grey panne, velvet, or satin. Special 
chinchilla feathers are also dyed; they 
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ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 

INguIRER (co, Down).—I was delighted to receive 
your kind, appreciative letter. I think you would find 
Mrs. Adair’s Parisian Neige Cream the very thing for 
rreventing the weather-beaten look you want to avoid. 
It is not greasy. If you put it on the face and neck 
after washing on a hunting morning it will keep your 
skin soft and supple. Young people often get a few spots 
such as you describe; you should avoid soap and use 
Mrs. Adair’s Toilet Sachets instead. These are 8s. 6d. the 
box, and youcan get a jar of cream for 5s. 6d. If the 
hairs are not actually unsightly I should leave them 
alone. 
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MOTOR SPARKAS-WEEK BY WEER, 


Olympia Show.—Great as have been 
the alterations in the annexe at Olympia, 
giving much increased space over last 
year, every available space has been taken, 
and the show without doubt will be the 
finest and most inclusive yet held in this 
or any other country. When writing con- 
cerning the last show held at Olympia I 
suggested the advisability of holding two 
shows in future, one for purely pleasure 
carriages and the other for industrial and 
commercial vehicles and motor boats. 
This, I understand, is practically settled for 
next year. Much more attention has been 
given during the last twelve months to 
the latter class of motor vehicles, and 
there is an absolute certainty that that 
particular branch of the industry has only 
been touched here and there on the fringe. 
Month by month we shall see’an enormous 
growth in this direction, and now that the 
utility of motor propulsion and the re- 
liability of the modern engine is. proved 
beyond question, capital, which for a while 


C. B. FRY WITH HIS NEW 16-H.P. DE DIETRICH 


held aloof, is pouring in to the aid of 
established and promising ventures, and 
the boom generally is none the less there 
because it is less publicly marked than 
some we have known of less stability. It 
is steady and persistent, and that is the 
boom that lasts and does good all round 
as opposed to the rocket-and-stick type 
which emanates mainly from speculators 
and is not a legitimate trade boom, such 
as the motor “industry is now happily 


experiencing and will without doubt 
continue to do. 
High - powered Cars.— The feeling, 


which I believe was pretty general inthe 
spring, that the high-powered touring cars 
had had their day does not seem to be 
borne out by what we hear of the new 
models. Some of the well-known makes for 
1g06—the Mercédeés, the Rochet-Schneider, 
and the Napier—just to take three 
well-known types of cars, are all putting 
new higher-powered models, from 50-h.p. 
to 7o-h.p., on the market for next year. 


The natural inference is not that the speed 
limit is likely to be entirely abolished but 
that the comfortable, luxurious limousine 
or landaulette body is increasingly in de- 
mand, and as this means extra weight 
increased horse-power is called for in order 
to keep a good average on hill work. All 
the same these high powers seem excessive, 
and the reserve of power, at any rate with 
the present legal limit, seems somewhat out 
of proportion. The big Napiers, by the 
way, will be fitted with a live axle. This 
is interesting, and I feel sure that there will 
be many manufacturers adopting this mode 
of transmission and dropping the chains 
in the near future. Compared with the 
chain drive the live axle, presuming the 
transmission from engine to driving pinion 
is equal, shows a gain of effective power 
on the road wheels over the former of 
about 12} per cent. This is of material 
importance as also is the elimination of 
the noise of the slack in wearing chains. 
A well-known French car, a great favourite 


in this country for years past, will appear 
at Olympia with a live axle instead of 
the chain drive that has been its one 
distinguishing feature from another well- 
known make up till now. 


Motor Cabs.—Every week one hears of 
motor cabs that are being put and to be 
put on the London streets. The most 
novel, compared with those we have yet 
seen, promises to be the Vauxhall motor 
hansom. This will have the well-known 
three-cylinder 12-14-h.p. Vauxhall engine, 
but the driver will be seated ona dickey 
seat at the rear of the cab somewhat as 
with the present horse hansoms. The 
fares will then get a clear view in front as 
the body will be placed immediately 
behind the dashboard. Luggage will be 
carried on a platform below the driver's 
seat. Several of the really handsome and 
comfortable type of landaulette cab have 
already appeared, and before long, what 
with an increase in these and with several 
other types being pushed forward, the 
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motor cab will soon be as familiar on the 
London streets as the hansoms themselves. 
What effect the proposed establishment 
by the latter of sixpenny fares for one 
mile may have in the consideration of the 
various companies responsible for the motor 
cab Ido not know, but, generally speak- 
ing, their extra speed should enable them 
to “glean a good harvest from the increased 
riding public which. such reduced short- 
distance fares is bound to create. 


The Dewar Cup.—Now that the relia- 
bility for continuous running of the average 
good motor car engine is thoroughly 
established the Dewar Cup _ practically 
amounts to a competition for the endurance 
of the driver or drivers rather than for the 
car itself. The record, at present held by 
the Clément-Talbot, was recently chal- 
lenged by a Mors, and the effort proved 
futile, not through incapacity of the car 
but by the failure of the drivers to stand 
the strain of continuous driving on a_pro- 
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posed non-stop run of 3,400 miles. Un- 
controllable soupol suey, apparently led to 
the overturning of the car and damage to 
most of the occupants. I suppose there is 
a certain amount of réclame to be gained 
by these attempts, but this particular cup 
does not appear to me to: suggest any 
particular object or lesson to be gained, 
and the conditions are quite abnormal. 


A Big Petrol-driven Boat. — America, 
that land of big ideas and big perform- 
ances, has produced the at present 
biggest craft driven by petrol. She is to 
be used for passenger traffic between San 
Francisco and Alaska and is fitted with 
three-cylinder engines of 300-h.p., driving 
twin screws; her auxiliary engines are also 
petrol-driven. Her length is 162 ft. with 
a 4o-It. beam. Her actual performance is 
bound to be watched with considerable 
interest. It is to be hoped that this 
will be better in every way than some of 
the big racing cars that country has 
produced, R. Denys Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, November 10, and Monday, November 27 
General Contango Days—Monday, November 13, and Tuesday, November 28 
Pay Days—Wednesday, November 15, and Thursday, November 30 
Consols—Thursday, November 2 


Bank Rate, 


Money and Stocks.—I am obliged to sit on the fence this 
week, for I do not know what is 
happening in Russia. The French 
exchange is hanging upon the out- 
come of the crisis at St. Petersburg, 
and upon the French exchange de- 
pends the decision as to a 5 per cent. 
Bank rate here. The official. an- 
nouncement has been made that the 
big Russian loan is postponed, and 
this in itself would be a bull point, 
for the respite of a month or two is 
welcome in these days of stringency. 
But the happenings that have led up 
to the postponement are far too serious 
in their potentialities, though I cannot 
help thinking that with the demand 
for sensationalism the papers have 
made the most of the Russian “ revolt.” 
Certainly the French and German 
finance houses in the City have dis- 
cussed the position philosophically 
enough, and the effect on the bourses 
up to the end of last week was not 
commensurate with the suggestions of 
the pessimists. As far as our own 
markets are concerned the heavy con- 
tinuation charges at the end-October 
settlement induced a. good deal of 
realisation, while the mining market 
is temporarily in the hands of the 
bears. Consols made up at 88} and 
the rate was 5 per cent. 


Four per .Cent. 


An Interesting New Issue.—Messrs. 
Frederick -J. Benson and Co., who 
have guaranteed the subscription, are 
offering at par an issue of £500,000 4 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock certificates; the redemption in 1960 being prov ided 
for by sinking fund policies effected with the Commercial Union 
and Alliance Assurance companies. These certificates are secured 
by a first charge on an equal amount of 5 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds of the Tonopah and Tidewater Railroad Company, 
which is about to construct a line of 170 miles to act as a 
feeder to the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé and will open up 
the richest mineral region in Nevada including extensive borate 
mines. The certificates carry the further security of an uncon- 
ditional guarantee both as to principal and interest from Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., which, during the past six years, has 
earned average profits of over a quarter of a million and has 
surplus assets of upwards of £1,600,000. 


The L.C.C. and its Chairman.—A chorus of approval and 
congratulation from all sections of the press accompanied the 
announcement of the knighthood conferred by the King upon 
the Chairman of the London County Council after the State 
opening of Kingsway and Aldwych. Sir Edwin Cornwall is 
perhaps the most interesting example of the self-made man 
since the days of Dick W hittington. At the age of thirteen he 
was office boy to a Hammersmith coal merchant. At tw enty- 
one he wasa coal merchant on his own account, and within the 
next seven years he had built up so extensive a business that he 
was able to gratify his ambition by devoting the whole of his 
time to the public service. He had tried his prentice hand on 
the cleansing of the Augean stables of a corrupt vestry with such 
success that when Fulham rose to the dignity of a borough he 
was elected its first mayor. He has put in an incredible 
amount of work since he joined the L.C.C. thirteen years ago, 
having served in turn as chairman of practically every one of 
its important committees. Simultaneously he has been a 
member of the Thames Conservancy Board and has served 
on the Water Board and the Education Committee. 

As chairman of the greatest municipal authority in the 
world he is fully alive to the magnitude of its responsibilities, 
and he has little patience with those who are e constantly crying 
out about the enormous debt and the ever-growing expenditure. 
If work has to be done money must be spent. How big the 
figures are with which he has to deal may be learnt from his 
recently published review of the past year’s work. At the end 
of March, 1905, owing to the taking over of the outstanding 
liabilities of the School Board, £11,546,883, the total debt of the 
L.C.C. was £44,620,266, of which £ 5,622,221 was reproductive 
so as not to involve any charge on the rates. The total amount 
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expended on London local government in the year ended 
March, 1904—the latest period for which information is avail- 
able—was 1g; millions, an amount comparable with the 
expenditure of many states. Thus it was within one million of 
that of Belgium, and exceeded that of Saxony, the Argentine 
Republic, the Netl 1erlands, Portugal, and Norway and Sweden 
combined, and was more than four times that of Denmark. 


The Corporation of Foreign Bondholders.—It is rather the 
fashion in some quarters of the City to speak slightingly of 
the work of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. No 
one, however, w ho spends an hour or 
two with the annual report of that 
body, issued a few days ago, can deny 
that it has done an enormous amount 
of service to the British investor. 
Founded in 1868 the corporation re- 
ceived a special licence from the Board 
of Trade in 1873 and was incorporated 
by Act of Parliament in 1898. The 
council consists of twenty-one mem- 
bers—six nominated by the Central 
Association of Bankers, six by the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and 
nine co-opted by the votes both of the 
representative and co-opted members. 
The council in some cases take the 
initiative, but as a general rule they 
act through the various bondholders’ 
committees affiliated to them, of which 
there are usually from fifteen to twenty 
in existence, comprising about 200 
members. The report under notice 
covers a period of twelve months to 
the end of September, 1go5, but future 
documents will make their appearance, 
as early as possible after the beginning 
of each calendar year, so that the 
thirty-third report “will deal with a 
period of fifteen months ending with 
December, 1906. It is claimed that 
in the course of its existence the cor- 
poration has been concerned in the 
settlement of debts aggregating not 
much short of the gigantic sum of 
one thousand millions sterling. The 
following table sets out in summary 
form the principal loans in default at the end of last 
month :— 
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Approximate Approximate 
STATES Principal Interest 
Outstanding Arrears 
Argentine Municipal Loans — - - £793,600 £714,220 
5 Provincial Cedulas - - 14,458,853 ; 
Costa Rica - - - - - 2,000,000 600,000 
Former Confederate States - - 2,418,800 
Guatemala - - - - - 1,482,800 
Honduras - - - - - 5,398,570 
Louisiana (Certificates) - - - 184,432 
Mississippi - misuse - - 1,400,000 
West Virginia - - - Se macy 047,874 -— 
Total - - ery 184,929 £28,583,558 
The addition of principal and arrears of interest is 


eas twelve months previously the aggregate 
amounted to £68,479,243. In other words, after allowing for 
twelve months’ accumulation of interest, something like 
£9,000 000 have been wiped off the slate during the period. 
The two debts that have been settled on satisfactory terms 
are those of Colombia and Venezuela. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for the settlement of the Costa Rica Debt and of the 
Buenos Ayres Cedulas, but with regard to the rumours that 
have been afloat that the two worst of the defaulting States, 
Honduras and Guatemala, are about to make proposals to their 
creditors, it is stated that no offer has been submitted by ne 
of them to the council. Honduras, it may be remembered, 
now entering on the thirty-third year of uninterrupted total 
default on its External Debt. How many times within that 
period, I wonder, has the market enjoyed its little flutter in 
the bonds on absolutely groundless suggestions of a coming 
settlement ? 


£ 59,768,487, wher 


Concerning Cedulas.— It will be remembered that when I 
wrote about Buenos Ayres Provincial Cedulas in THe Tar Ler 
of October 11, when the price was on the way up to 24, | 
referred to the bull movement as being based upon a some- 
what vague assurance of “honourable intentions” with which 
the Finance Minister was credited. Writers in other places 
committed themselves far more enthusiastically to the view 
that an immediate settlement was in sight. As I am writing 
Cedulas P are back again to 20, and in this connection it 
is interesting to learn that the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
had not at the time of going to press with their report been 
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informed as to the nature of the new terms of settlement which 
the Provincial Government was prepared to offer. 

Rumours of a somewhat ‘startling nature with regard to the liability of both the 
National and Proyincial goyernments to the Mortgage Bank have recently appeared in 
the Argentine press ;.but until more definite information has Leen received it is 
difficulc to estimate what -effect these alleged revelations are likely to exercise on the 
po:i-ion and prospects of the Cedula-holders. 

Anyone who reads between the lines here will hardly share the 
enthusiasm of the optimists in regard to Cedulas. Reverting 
for a moment to the summary set out overleaf it will be seen 
that the corporation appears to cherish the idea that the 
Former Confederate States of America are still to be regarded 
as having anexistence. Year after year the interest arrears are 
added to the total, but surely for all practical purposes this is a 
bad debt for any one who holds the paper. 


The El Oro Weenie —Every shareholder who attended the 
annual meeting of the El Oro Mining and Railway Company 
at Winchester House last week must have been thoroughly 
satisfied with what he 
heard from Mr. R. T 
3ayliss, the chairman, 
with regard to deyelop- 
ments at the mine’and 
the expenditure upon 
the new mill and plant. 


The. views which 
appear on this “page 
are two of a series 


exhibited to the share- 
holders at the nieeting, 
and they indicate as 
well as photographs 
can what an elaborate 
work the engineers 
have given the com- 
pany in exchange’ for 
its. £200,000. - Hence- 
forward the El Oro 
company willbe en- 
abled to make a sub- 
stantial profit out. of 
comparatively low- 
grade ore which other- 
wise could not have been utilised. During September, when 
both mills were treating ore of practically similar grade, the 
old mill recovered 75°85 per cent. of the gross value of ore 
treated, while the new mill recovered 88°86 per cent. This 
increased recovery is largely due to the introduction of tube 
mills, which grind the ore until it passes a 150-mesh’ screen 
containing 22, 500 holes to the square inch. Further economies 
are achieved in the cyanide treatment, which during August 
was -worked at a cost of roundly.12} percent. less in the new 
than in the old mill, The latter is to be fitted with tube mills 
and all the other up-to-date appliances, and when both are thus 
equipped the expectation -is that an additional clear profit of 
some £74,000 per annum will accrue from the increased recovery. 

It has already been stated that the mill SenPtnusan account 
provided out of revenue is now closed, and the chairman fore- 
shadowed the resumption of dividends in Dece ember next. By 
the aid of elaborate plans of the property he dealt in detail 
with the discoveries on the Somera No. I property consisting 
of four separate veins, one of them supposed to be the famous 
Esperanza lode. Inasmuch as the directors of the El Oro have 
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not at their command the funds necessary to bring the Somera 
No. 1 property to the productive stage it is intended to forma 
subsidiary company which will take over this property on such 
terms as will secure to the El Oro shareholders the full benefit 
of their position. The parent company will receive half the 
shares by way of purchase price, and the other half will be 
offered at par to the shareholders to provide the necessary 
working capital. The market took a favourable view: of the 
meeting, and the shares were slightly higher for a day or two 
afterwards, but the general demoralisation. of the mining 
section subsequently swept away this improvement. Holders, 
however, who have paid for their shares may congratulate 
themselves on the prospect of a substantial increase in the 
value of their property as soon as general conditions become 
more favourable. 


Doubtful Canadian Bonds.—Several of my friends have 
recently received a remarkable effusion from a Mr. J. Coley 
Bromfield, C.E., of 52, Regency Square, Brighton, inviting 
them to take up cer- 
tain £50 bonds issued 
by the Canadian Rail- 


ways Finance Com- 
pany, Ltd., “in con- 
nection with ’—what- 


ever that may mean-— 
the Hudson's Bay and 
Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. The allegation 
is ‘that the Dominion 
Government of Canada 
having’ granted a 
charter, with sundry 
time extensions, for 
the construction of 
railway through the 
Hudson’s Bay territory 
has fixed the capital 
of the company that 
is to be formed—in- 
cluding an. authorised 
bond issue at the rate 
of $20,000. per mile— 
at the equivalent of 
some 64. millions sterling. r. Coley Bromfield suggests that 
the construction of this es ay Ber cost somewhere about half 
the amount of the authorised capital, enabling the promoters 
to make a net profit of four, millions sterling. 

On this basis he alleges that as the bonds which he is now 
trying to sell. carry the option of conversion into Ordinary 
shares of the new company they will so appreciate in value 
that by the time the railway ts completed every £50 will be 
worth at léast £1,800. Intermingled with this tall story is a 
string of sham sentiment about imperial federation and “ the 
linking up of growing young nations with the support of the 
mother country so that the British E empire may be a worthy 
inheritance to leave to our children.” Mr. Cole sy Bromfield 
evidently has-a poor opinion of the intelligence of the majority 
of the folks to. whom, unsolicited, he has. sent his precious 
nianifesto, The really serious point is that the Canadian Rail- 
ways Finance Company, which: claims to have secured an 
assignment of the Governme ent charter for the construction of 
the Hudson’s Bay and Pacific Railway, has, as a matter of 
fact, absolutely no title to, or interest in, “that charter. 
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